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PART L 
THE ARRIVAL. 


In the wide verandah of a pleasant hotel at 
Nahant, one beautiful morning in August, 183-, 
sat two young men, smoking cigars, and passing 
The elder 
two had passed his thirtieth year; gay, 


dressy and good-looking, he was welcomed by 


away the time in gay conversation. 


Or the 


ae Pige ; } 
ircle to which he chose to seek admit- 


eve ry ( 
tance. Born in an eastern city, his exclusiveness 
was rather overdrawn, yet he was eagerly sought 
by all who knew him; thoroughly genteel in his 
personal address, he resembled nine-tenths of the 
young city-bred gentlemen who flock to watering 


] 
places in summer. His companion was several 


years his junior, considerably smaller in stature ; 
still he Frank Manly 


ve cotton-planter, who 


was above middle size. 


was the son of an extensi 


resided in the southern part of Tennessee; hav- 
ing graduated at one of the northern colleges, and 
taken the first honor, he visited Nahant for a short 
lime previous to his return home, to recruit his 
health, which was somewhat broken by his un- 
ceasing studies. For some purpose, which in 
time shall appear, George Hayde n, the elder of 
the two, became acquainted with the graduate, 
und their introduction was speedily followed by 
a warm, though superficial friendship, calculated 


Manly, 
reserved and quiet, if he did not altogether ap- 


to last only through the warm season. 


prove of the general tone of his friend’s senti- 
ments, at man of the 
world; and as he himself hung back and shunned 
the ofk 


least admired him as a 


rs of introduction to the ladies who were 
us gathered, he almost envied Hayden, as with 
the highest polished manners he chatted with this 
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party, gossiped with that, and was on intimate 
terms with all; so does the sensual and worldly 
predominate over the exclusively intellectual. 

**’ Tis well enough, Frank, for you to talk about 
marrying for love—you, who do not know what 
to do with your money; but for me, a poor d—I, 
who can scarce make the ends meet, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that I should choose some wo- 
man who has a cool hundred thousand at least. 
Your ideas of love ina cottage are sufficiently 
extravagant; believe me, my dear fellow, if you 
were poor, and your future life to be passed amid 
struggles for your daily bread, you would find the 
obje¢t of your choice rather difficult to obtain.’’ 

‘*You wilfully misunderstand me,’’ returned 
Frank, seriously. ‘‘ You have described your 
situation as one in which ‘twould be folly to 
marry a penniless woman—be it so. I only con- 
tend that you should not marry alone for money. 
You believe, or pretend to believe, that I would 
prefer a wife without money to the same woman 
No, no—I pretend to no such 
disinterestedness.’ 

‘* Pooh! Manly, don’t take matters so serious- 


with a fortune. 


ly—but drop the sentimental, and tell me your 
plan.’’ 

“’Tis this,’’ replied Frank; ‘I am a stranger 
here; no one knows me to be the son of wealthy 
If your 
friends should ask you who Iam, will you tell 


parents, nor would I be known as such. 


them that I am a poor student ?—further, will you 
introduce me to your acquaintances as a friend- 
less youth whose life is one of continual toil and 


privation? We can at least make a simple expe- 
riment.”’ 
“With all my heart! 


my knowle dee ot the wor|d-—. 


And you will find that 
but, man, what 
are you staring at, eli 
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Manly heard not one word of his friend’s reply, 
for his whole attention was absorbed in watching 
a young lady who was being handed out from a 
plain traveling carriage, which but afew moments 
before had stopped at the door. 
by a venerable old gentleman, who had alighted 
before her, and the two entered the hotel. The 
friends continued the conversation, but it was ill- 
supported, for Frank had become strangely list- 
less and inattentive. 

“Ah! Manly, take care of the dark eyes! But 
come, let us see who these are!’’ So saying, 
Hayden took his friend by the arm, and they 
strolled carelessly into the office, where they saw 


She was assisted 


on the register, freshly written, ‘Mr. Hudson 
and daughter.’’ 
“ Hudson !—Hudson ! 
Hudson ?’’ asked Hayden. 
The clerk shook his head, and replied that he 
had received a letter a short time before, requir- 
ing him to keep two of his best rooms ready for 


I say, Wilkins, who is 


occupants; this letter was signed simply “‘ John 
Hudson.”’ Shortly afterwards the friends sepa- 
rated. 


PART II. 
THE RESCUE. 


On the northern side of the promontory of 
Nahant arises from the ocean a dark rugged bluff 
of rocks, over which the rude green waves break 
and scatter the snowy foam. Near the edge of 
the water these rocks shelve down and are cut 
up into little crevices and caves by the billows, 
which have beat upon them unceasingly for more 
than a thousand years. An evening after “the 
arrival recorded above, a young lady sat on this 
shelf of rocks listening to the hoarse murmur of 
the surge, as it rushed into the crannies and flashed 
up over the dark cliffs in a thousand jets of spark- 
ling drops. The sun was descending behind the 
hill, and its departing rays gilded up the scenery, 
and gave a rosy hue to everything in view. 
’Twas Caroline Hudson. Before her she held a 
sheet of paper, on which she was rapidly sketch- 
ing a rugged reef which extends out into the sea, 
and of the billows as they lazily broke over it. 
Suddenly she looked up as a keen yelp of alarm 
met her ear, and she saw her little pet spaniel 
struggling with the tide. Hastening to the edge 
of the water, she waited until the returning wave 
brought him within her reach, wher seizing him 


by his collar she placed him beyond the flow of 


the water. Poor maiden! her humanity came 
near costing her dearly, for ere she could retreat 
to a safe place, a wave ruder than the rest, rushed 
Her cry was 


up, and inits return carried her off. 
heard by one who was walking on the hill above 
—’twas Manly. Head!ong he rushed down the 
steep cliff, and without a pause of fear dashed in 
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the waves. Well done, brave youth! Now he 
reaches her—see how he breasts the waves and 
strikes out withastrongarm! Sheissafe! Her 
clothes had supported her until he reached her, 
but she was sinking slowly when she was grasped 
by our hero. She had fainted. Frank, as he held 
her on his arm, sprinkled the cold water on her 
face, and tried to recover her. The crowd at the 
hotel had seen her disaster, and now came run- 
ning up; but before they came near, she opened 
her eyes and again closed them with a heavy 
sigh. Her preserver pressed her to his breast, 
and imprinted a warm kiss on her lips. Her 
father was in the crowd, and as he came up, Frank 
resigned her to his arms and disappeared. * * 

Lond and long were the praises that were 
uttered of the reserved and unknown young man, 
who thought but little of his exploit, save that it 
would give him a title to the acquaintance of one 
whom he already loved. Yes, ‘tis true, Frank 
loved her from the first moment he saw her. She 
equaled his ideal of female loveliness. Hers was 
a clear, though dark complexion, eyes black as 
midnight, shaded by. still darker, long silken 
lashes; finely marked eyebrows, surmounted by 
a brow high and smooth, over which was parted 
her thick hair, glossy and as dark as her eyes, 
and with no other ornament than a light blue 
looped up behind. 


with which it was 


moved in conversation, a fine lustrous 


ribbon 
When 
color, not the well-defined carmine tint, peculiar 
to the ladies of the north, but rather a dark gor- 
geous shade, like the rays of the setting sun rest- 
ing on a rose, would come and go like lightning 
inasummer cloud. She knew none of the gay 
assemblage, nor seemed to care for acquaintances ; 
her attention was devoted to her father, for whose 
health they had left their southern home to visit 
some cooler spot; yet in her heart she longed to 
see and thank the youth who boldly plunged into 
the roaring tide to save her, a stranger. His 
conduct was so singular and reserved! Rumor 
spoke of him as a poor health-broken student; 
and these things conspired to make Caroline 


anxious to know him. 


PART III. 
LOVE AND MONEY. 


A week had passed, and Frank was standing 
on the rock where last he had stood with the 
lovely girl on his arm; his eyes were turned to- 
wards a beautiful yacht which flew before the 
breeze, breasting the crested waves like a swan; 
but not of that was he thinking. Since the day 
of his exploit, he had seldom been seen, even by 
his friend Hayden; his thoughts were entirely 
engrossed by the unknown young lady, and he 
feared to know her, lest the spell so delightful, 
He was rapidly building air- 


should be broken. 
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castles, of which he created her the sole mistress, 
when he felt a gentle touch on his arm; he turned ; 
"twas she, herself, who stood beside him, with 
down-cast eyes! 

“Kind stranger,’’ said she, ‘“‘my father has 
sought you for many days, to thank you for your 
noble conduct in saving his only child from a 
horrible death. May I hope that I do not intrude 
on your solitude with my worthless gratitude ?’’ 

Manly took the hand which rested on his arm, 
and said in a low voice— 

“Intrude! no. For such a meeting as this, 
lady, I have long hoped. I could not seek you 
in the ball-room, for there the poverty-stricken 
have no business; to me life was delightful until 
I saw you, for till then, earth had no honors to 
which I could not aspire and hope to win—fame 
—glory—wealth; but now I see before me an 
object infinitely beyond these, and unattain- 
able.”’ 

“But why to you?’’ asked she, her tiny hand 
trembling within his own. 

‘Why ?—is there then hope? Dare one so 
poor, so unknown, so unthought of as I, hope to 
win this hand?’’ And he passionately, though 
respectfully, pressed it to his lips. 

A slight smile passed over her face as she said 
—‘You could not be more deferential were I a 
queen and youa lowly serf. Why, for aught you 
know, Iam but a poor farmer’s daughter; why 
is this ?’’ 

‘“* You are a woman, pure and good,’’ answered 
he, passionately. ‘But tell me,’’ continued he, 
speaking with much emotion, “tell me, and I ask 
no more—may I hope? If I can show that my 
honor, the birthright of every man, is untarnished 
—that I have 

‘‘Say no more; these make you my equal— 


” 





you may hope.”’ 
* = * * 7 . . * 

Meanwhile George Hayden was assiduously 
attentive to the daughter of a Mr. Levi D’Iscount, 
a Charleston broker, who was reported to be very 
wealthy, and who was, accordingly, highly re- 
spectable. Miss Rachel D’Iscount was a tall, 
magnificent woman, high-spirited and talented, 
but, likewise, unprincipled; she had spent many 
summers at the watering-places in the north, but 
was entirely unsuccessful in her designs of en- 
trapping arich husband. The young men were 
too proud to bend to her haughty will, and now, 
that she was approaching her thirtieth year, she 
began to aspire less, and to think that she would 
be contented with something inferior to her stand- 
ard of perfection. She had known George Hayden 
many years, and she was well aware that he was 
poor; but as he was good-looking and a dasher, 
she would, as his wife, enter the world anew as 
a young married lady; and she determined to 
reject the property qualification, and to accept 
him for better and for worse. The broker, too, 
knew that Hayden was limited in his means, but 
for reasons of his own he kept quiet on the sub- 
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ject. Perhaps he designed a second marriage, 
and a daughter so old as Rachel confessed herself 
to be, continually about him, might materially 
affect his prospects; but, rather, he was really tired 
out with her termagant qualities, and longed that 
some one else should step into his shoes, and bear 
the brunt of her obstinacy and fiery temperament. 
Be this as it may, he looked on, or rather looked 
off, with real or assumed indifference. 


PART EY. 
THE BALL AND THE CATASTROPHE. 


Sort -y after the meeting on the rocks, the 
proprietor of the hotel gave a grand ball, and all 
the Nahant visitors attended it, together with 
many of the beauties of Boston, who came down 
for that especial occasion. The ball-room was 
gayly decked with fiowers and evergreens, and a 
cool breeze direct from the ocean murmured 
softly through the windows, which were opened 
wide. A small though well-selected band of 
music was stationed in a gallery at one end of the 
hall, and their stirring strains invited the young 
to the dance. Frank, not the poor student, bash- 
ful and reserved, but Manly, the wealthy and 
proud child of the sunny south, gayly attired as 
the best, stood at the head of a quadrille, and by 
his side, his partner was the pretty ‘“‘farmer’s 
daughter,’’ Caroline Hudson, dressed in simple 
white, with no other gaud than the modest blue 
ribbon which bound up her glossy black hair, 
the loveliest of that assembly, among which there 
was no one homely. After the set was finished, 
Frank moved with his not unwilling partner to 
the balcony. He was sad, and she anxious to 
soothe him. After a pause, he said with emo- 
tion— 

‘Deception is the basest of man’s faults—’tis 
not a failing but a vice—yet, Caroline, I have de- 
ceived you; for I have attempted to gain your 
affections without telling you who I am.”’ 

“Isn't it a woman’s fault, too, Frank ?’’ asked 
she, archly; ‘if so, [likewise am toblame. You 
have assured me that your honor is unstained ; 
and that you are noble-minded, does not your 
every action prove it?) What more can I ask 
for ?’’ and she placed her hand confidingly in his. 

‘**Tis not that,’’ responded he, gently; “‘ but I 
should have told you all. I should have told you 
that I am, not a poor student, but the only son of 
parents rich in the goods of this world, and whose 
greatest happiness is the welfare of their child. 
Can you forgive the imposition ?’’ 

“Ah! I see—J am the debtor, and ’tis I who 
must be cautious,”’ replied she, laughing. ‘“ But, 
Francis, what will those parents say, should their 
son marry a poor, unknown farmer’s daughter ?”’ 

‘‘ My wishes, dear Caroline, are theirs.’” They 
soon rejoined the dancers. 
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The music was stopped, and the assembly 
seemed highly excited. A couple of their num- 
ber had disappeared, and could not be found; 
‘twas Hayden and Rachel. The father of the 
latter raged about, and seemed half distracted. A 
messenger awaited him at the door with a note, 
into which we will peep— 


Lynn, Wednesday night. 
Dear Para:—There is no necessity for hypo- 
critical civility between us, so I do not cringe to 
you to forgive one who, sefore you receive this, 
will be called Racuet Haypen. 


The broker disappeared to his room; the music 
The 


elopement furnished matter for conversation for 


struck up, and the dancing re commenced. 


the moment, and sundry mammas suddenly be- 
came wonderfully circumspect lest their daugh- 
ters should run away and be married to the very 
gentlemen they had been laboring for at least 
six months to secure. The ball went on as hap- 
pily as though no elopement had taken place, 
when, hark! the sharp, quick report of a pistol 
was heard overhead, and immediately a heavy 
fall followed it. 
Several old ladies in turbans fainted, and the 
young men rushed up to the 
disturbance proceeded, and there extended, rigid 
in death lay the broker, D’Iscount, the ball, from 
a pistol still in his hand, having pierced his heart! 
Upon the table several letters were laying open, 


All were then in consternation. 


room whence the 


which some one of the more curious hastened to 
read. They contained news that several large 
speculations in which he was engaged, had turned 
out failures, and now he was a beggared wretch, 
whose assets would not pay five cents on the 
dollar of his debts. 
irretrievably gone ; for with his failure would leak 


His honor, too, was gone, 


out several secret villanies which would utterly 
ruin his credit, if not furnish him with lodgings 
in the state penitentiary. 
ment, but rushed on death—alas! how little pre- 
pared for it. 


He paused not a mo- 


PART V. 
THE EXPLANATION AND CONCLUSION. 


On the following morning, Frank Manly was 
sitting in the piazza, meditating on the events of 
yesterday, when he felt a hand on his shoulder; 
turning, he saw his old college friend, William 
Dinnon, of Virginia. The meeting wasa friendly 
one, for, though the latter was our hero’s most 
powerful adversary in the classics, after lecture 
hours none were warmer friendsthan they. Din- 
non rarely joined the parties of students in their 
visits to the theatre or other amusements, and 
though limited in his means, he would never 
avail himself of Frank’s purse, which was ever at 
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his command; we will soon know why. After 
conversing awhile, he changed the subject ab- 
ruptly : 

‘“* You have often asked me, Frank, to tell you 
my history ; but pledged to keep it secret, at least 
for a time, I remained silent. I will relate it to 
you now, for you will soon know it, though I 
should not tell it to you; besides, it is in your 
power to do me a favor, and one for which I will 
be ever grateful. Excuse me if I hurry over the 
most painful events which occurred some nine 
My father, a merchant of Richmond, 
was reduced to beggary by securities, and being 


years ago. 


by nature of a morbid temperament, he could 
not bear up against his losses, and he took to 
drinking.’’ Dinnon ceased a moment, then pass- 
ing his hand over his eyes, he continued in a 
broken voice—‘‘In three short months, Heaven 
knows they were long enough to us! he was in 
his grave, and my mother and I, beggars. Our 
prosperity-friends deserted us, and we were left 
to starve. I was too young to earn much at any- 
thing, and my angelic, self-denying mother was 
rapidly sinking with a pulmonary disease. 

**One cold morning in December, I awoke, and 
hastened to my mother’s bedside to watch over 
her as she slept, and to kiss her when she awoke. 
A 
pure spirit had taken flight to another and a better 
I know not what I did in my wild de- 


as! she never awoke again on this earth; her 





world. 
spair. I never moved, scarcely breathed until 
late in the afternoon, when I heard the door open, 
and there entered an old gentleman with a bene- 
volent countenance, and locks silvered by age— 
by his side tripped a beautiful little girl, on whose 
head, perhaps, nine summers had showered their 
roses. I heard her whisper, ‘ There he is, father! 
poor fellow, he did not notice me when I came 
Won't 
you take him home with us, To be 
brief, I was taken in his carriage to his home, and 
which 


this morning, and offered him my cloak. 
father ?’ 


the next day we three followed the hearse, 
held the remains of my poor mother, 
resting-place. 

“The young do not grieve long, and as I was 
treated kindly, affectionately by all that good 
man’s family, the remembrance of my past mis- 
fortunes soon faded away, and I was as happy as 
the days were long. The little girl called me 
brother Willie, and I, to please her father, called 
her sister. I was sent to school, and in time was 
prepared for college, and for the first time in three 
years I felt miserable when I parted from this 
kind family. My little sister cheered me up, 
and bade me look forward to a quick return. I 
own much, Frank, to your kindness in soothing 
and exhorting the young student who joined your 
class. 

‘“* Day before yesterday I received a letter from 
my father, as he makes me call him, bidding me 
to hasten to this place, where he has been for 
more than a week with his daughter. I am now 
waiting impatiently for him to make his appear 
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ance, to thank him and my little sister for their 
great kindness to the friendless orphan. You, 
my friend, will tell the good old man how I 
struggled to prove myself worthy of his gene- 
rosity, and how I was only second to yourself. 
Only behind you, Frank, with whom he has be- 
come acquainted since his arrival here.’’ 

“What, with me?’’ exclaimed Manly, for his 
circle of acquaintance was very small. 

*“ Yes—in his last letter, he mentions that he 
had become acquainted with a son of his old 
friend, Edward Manly of Tennessee, but that he 
had not made known to you, that he had ever so 
much as heard your name before. He wished to 
see if you were a son worthy of such a father— 
he has seen, he is satisfied; and he urges me to 
He will 


soon see how I anticipated him. But do you 


cultivate your acquaintance sedulously. 


know my sister ?”’ 

‘* What is her name?’’ asked Manly; he had 
been so absorbed in his friend’s recital that he 
Ere the 
question was fully uttered, Dinnon, with a flushed 


had neglected it before, as a useless fact. 


cheek and a short cry of delight, leaped from his 
chair, and rushed to meet a venerable old gentle- 
man, who, with a lovely girl on his arm, had just 
stepped out into the piazza, prepared for a pro- 
menade. 

They were Mr. Hudson and Caroline. 

* * * . * * * 

We will leave to the imagination of our readers 
the happy meeting, the marriage of Caroline and 
Frank early in the following winter, and of the 
removal of Mr. Hudson with his family to Ten- 
where our hero lived. The two old gen- 


nessee, 
tlemen, although they had not seen each other 
for years, soon became the same aflectionate 
friends as in the past. 

William Dinnon studied medicine, and became, 
ina few years, the first practicing physician in 


the county. He has never married, but may be 
seen riding about in his buggy, visiting his pa- 
tients, rarely without one of his little nephews, 
Many are the 
poor country-people who continually bless the 


the young Manlys, by his side. 


young doctor who administers to them gratui- 


se 


tously his ‘‘ medicine-truck and mixtures.’’ 
Late 
in the winter of 184-, Frank, his wife and Dinnon 


were in New Orleans on a tripof pleasure. One 


One more character, and our tale is told. 


evening they went to the theatre to see the 
‘* Honey Moon’’ performed by the Keans. One 
act was finished when they entered, and they had 
not been long seated when Jaques, the Mock 
Duke, entered ; his face seemed familiar to Frank, 
and when he spoke, his voice called him to mind. 
Notwithstanding his sunken eyes and wrinkled 
brow, his theatrical paint and false mustache, our 
party, or at least Manly and Caroline, recognized 
once handsome and courted 
Soon after, Rachel made her 


in the actor the 
George Hayden! 
appearance in some insignificant character, so 
changed in person, that, had they not recognized 
her husband, they would not have known her at 
all. 

Next morning at ten o'clock, a swift steamer 
winged its way up the majestic Mississippi, bear- 
ing Frank's party towards their happy home. 
At the same hour a man, haggard, and raggedly 
clothed, stood in a dusty attic with a sealed en- 
velope in his hand, which he turned over and over 
with wonder, for his correspondents were few. 
At length, breaking the wax, he uttered a cry of 


joy, as he saw it contained a draft for one hundred 


dollars, on the back of which was written, with a 
pencil, ‘‘ FromaFriend.’’ The poor half-starved 
wretch clasped his hands, and blessed his un- 
known benefactor. 

The man was George Hayden. 
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LET ME 


BY MARY 


Let me die young, while yet my heart 
Knows not the shadow of a care: 
Yes, I could « heertully depart, 


For life and earth are now ail fair 


Joy sheds on me her brightest beam; 
My days glide swiftly, smoothly on— 
So let them be a pleasant dream 


That lasts a moment, then is gone 


The world’s deceit I have not known, 
Nor altered friendship’s chilling smile ; 


To me all breasts seem like mine own— 





Devoid of treacherous arts and 


No bitter grief has checked my mirth, 
Nor dimmed the brightness of mine eye; 
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I've seen no loved one laid in earth 


For whom I could have wished to die: 


1. 
Too good to me has been my God— 

He's strew 
Bu - on 


I'd tremble should the storm-cloud lower. 


1 my path with many a flower; 


I could not “ kiss the rod,” 


I could not see the yawning grave 
Receive the treasured household band; 
O’er me first let the green grass wave— 


Let m 


better land 


first seek the 
Young and beloved let me depart— 

could not ask a fate more blest, 
, 


Than that this careless, untried heart, 


From future sorrow be at rest. 








SKETCHES 


LETTER VI.—THE 


FROM REAL 


LIFE. 


SINGING-SCHOOL 


BY EDITH WOODLEY. 


“ Let the singing singers sing 


With vocal voices most vociferous, 
In sweet vociferutio oul-vociierize 


Vociferation’s self 
we all went fo sing- 
ing-school. It h id had 


season, and theugh the teacher, Master Quaver- 
for 


Last Wednesday evening 


was the first we 


this 


ton, mentioned very particularly that it was 
beginners, and that he should attend to nothing 
the first evening except recitations of the rules 


and rising and falling of the notes, Seraphina and 
my cousin both declared it would be such a no- 
velty, that they must certainly attend. The 
horses and sleighs were, therefore, soon in readi- 


ness, and fifteen minutes’ drive brought us to the 


school-house, the place of meeting. As we en- 
tered, we were greeted with such an overwhelm- 
ing gush of sound, that [ involuntarily raised iny 


hands to my ears. Fa, sol, la, were poured forth 
from the united voices of about forty young 


it tor per- 
sons, whose lungs were appare 


tly in the sound- 
est condition; and though for the most part they 
harmonized, there were a few extremely erratic 
in their wanderings; while voice, a kind of 
shrill tenor approaching to treble, neither rose 
Master Quaverton 


one 


nor fell a single semitone. 
was walking rapidly up and down the aisle be- 
tween the two tiers of seats, singing loud enough 
to be heard above all the rest, and swinging both 
hands up and down with great energy by way of 
beating time, and occasionally suddenly dodging 
his head so as to bring his mouth on a level with 
the ear of some unfortunate pupil whose mouth 
was guilty of emitting false sounds. On reach- 
ing either extremity of the aisle, he turned on 
his heel so briskly, that his swallow-tailed coat 
(Master Quaverton could not afford to purchase 
anew coat every time the fashion changed) flew 
out horizontally and described a semicircle, 
much to the annoyance of Ruth Kinnacum, who, 
as she sat at the end of the upper seat but one, 
invariably received a brush in the face. Having, 
at length, however, learnt wisdom by experience, 
she leaned back in season to avoid being made 
the tangent of the circle of which Master Quaver- 
ton was the unconscious centre. 

He had, at our entrance, waved his hand to- 
wards some seats reserved for spectators, which 
were opposite those occupl d by the singers, 
where we had sat only a few minutes before we 
were joined by Mrs. Dawkins, her husband, 
who was with her, taking a seat near the door. 
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stched now,”’ said 





‘I guess we've got finely k« 
she, whispering to me. “It’s a singin’-school 
they've got here, aint it? Mr. Dawkins and I 
had come over to trade a leetle trifle with Hop- 


son, for we'd a few bushels of beans to spare, and 


thought, as they bore a good price, we might as 
well turn ’em for some tea and sugar and other 
necessaries; and when we come out of the store, 
we seed lights in the school-house, and thought 
maybe there was goin’ to be a discourse on ‘stro- 


logy , or some si *h 11 Sé ful subje ct; so I Ssavs to Mr. 
yd to larn; 


Dawkins we're never too and though 


’twas some agin his inclernation, he concluded at 
last to leave the horse and sleigh in the shed and 
come over with me. Now, there’s Miss Notable 


never has any cur'osity to larn anything new. I 


allos think, when I see her to meetin’ Sabba’ 
days, that she begrutches every minute of the 
time. But there, perhaps I judge her too hard. 
I heern you were all there t’other arternoon a 
visitin’. I bust right out a laughin’ when I heern 
on’t. I couldn’t help it when I thought of her 
intertainin’ Boston ladies by tellin’ ’em every 
individual thing about her housework. Now, 
she’s got her idees so narrered down, that she 


duzent know but that it’s as divartin’ to pairsons 
of larnin’ and refinement as ‘tis to her. If any- 
body should have the hoomanity to tell her on’t, 
*twould be jest the same. for she’s so tarnal con- 
thinks she knows more than all 
the rest Not that I 


have anything agin talkin’ about domistic affairs 


saited that she 
of the world put together. 
at sootable times and seasons—I touch upon ’em 
myself very often, when I have company; but 
then, you see, I know how to time my discourse. 
When lit’rary pairsons are present, I’m curful to 
it a good sprinklin’ of sich idees as they na- 
But, massy on me, it 


pive 
terally have a taste for. 
seems as if my head would split with their sol- 
fa-lar-in’. Ain't you near about stunded? Why, 
all the young folks in town are here, I b’leve, 
Do tell me, if you 
can, who that youngster is that sets next to Jona- 
than Beady, with a tow-colored wig on and that 
flashy waistcoat, and them yaller gloves? He’s 
had a fever, I s’pose, and bin so onfortinate as to 


lose his hair, so he’s obleeged to wear a wig: but 


*thout’s Nabby and Jeemes. 


I wonder at his fancy, young as he looks to be, 
in getting a tow-colored one. It looks as much 
like one old Grandsir Dawkins used to wear, as 


if it was the same.”’ 


; ‘Why, he hasn’t got a wig on,’’ said Eunice, 
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who, as she sat next to me, had heard her re- 
marks; “it is his own hair. Seraphina says it 
is all the fashion for young gentlemen to wear it 
so.”’ 

“What? All the fashion to have it so long as 
to kiver their ears up, and to stand out all of a 
frizzle furder than their coat-collars? Well, it’s 
a fashion I’m detarmined Jeemes shan’t foller. 
But you haven’t told me what the youngster’s 
name is.”’ 

“We don't any of us know,”’ said Eunice. “I 
guess, though, he came up in the stage yester- 
day.”’ 

‘*T wonder if Master Quaverton don’t know,”’ 
said Mrs. Dawkins. ‘The next time he comes 
this way, I'll ask him, or my name aint Peggy 
Dawkins.’’ 

She accordingly beckoned to him as he ap- 
proached near us, but he was too much absorbed 
in discharging the duties of his vocation to notice 
her. She is not a person to be readily foiled, so 
the next time he came near where we sat, she 
rose, and bending forward over the breastwork 
in front of us, she succeeded in catching his 
coat-tail while making its usual gyration at the 
termination of the aisle. Fortunately, the coat 
was of firm material; and though somewhat sur- 
prised at having his progress so suddenly and un- 
ceremoniously arrested, Master Quaverton broke 
off in the middle of a note with a smile and a 
bow. 

‘I hope you'll excuse me, Master Quaverton, 
for interruptin’ you,”’ said she, “‘for I've a great 
mind to find out who that ’ere youngster is that 
sets at the eend of the seat next to Jonathan 
Be idy.”’ 

“That is Mr. Noodle, ma’am—Mr. Ninian 
Noodle.”’ 

“What! old Gin’ral Noodle’s son that moved 
to the furder eend of York state, or else to the 
Jarsies—and I don’t remember which—a good 
many year ago, and bought a great track of land 
big enough to make a town on, and called it Noo- 
dleville arter himself ?’’ 

“The same, ma’am.”’ 

* Well, I wonder I couldn't ’ave guessed who 
he was, for now you've told me his name, I can 
see the old gin'ral’s looks in him plain as day. 
He's here ona visit to his Uncle Be ady "ih | s’ pose ° 
The gin’ral’s wife was a Beady. Folks allos 
called him gin’ral, you know, though he wasn’t 
a bit more of a gin’ral than I am. They called 
him so out of respect, partly ‘cause he got to- 
gether sich a great property, and partly cause he 
sarved the town a good many year as fust sillick 
man. He was called a great calkerlater, for all 
anybody would thought by his looks he didn’t 
know B from a broomstick. He never opened 
his mouth, you know, without grinnin’, which 
naterally made him have adesput shaller look; 
and his son is jest like him in that pertic’lar.”’ 

‘You'll excuse me, ma’am,’’ said Master 
Quaverton, making a more decided effort to break 


away than he had before ventured on, “ for you 
see they have most all stopped singing because 
they don’t hear my voice, and I must see that 
they don’t lose any time, as I am responsible for 
their improvement.”’ 

“‘Sartainly,’’ said Mrs. Dawkins; ‘‘I’m much 
obleeged to you for your information, and won’t 
keep you another minute. Don’t you obsarve,’’ 
said she, whispering in my ear, “how Mr. Noo- 
dle keeps castin’ sheep’s eyes at Miss Feeswind ? 
I raly b’leve he takes a notion to her.’’ 

It was true, that from our first entrance, his 
attention—whenever he imagined himself unob- 
served—had been directed towards Seraphina; 
and she was not a person to be regardless of such 
silent homage. She had been too distant from 
Mrs. Dawkins and Master Quaverton to know 
that he had been the subject of their remarks, 
and her curiosity was at length so much excited 
that she made signs for me to come and sit next 
to her, that she might have opportunity to make 
a few confidential inquiries. 

Having complied with her wish, ‘“‘ Who is that 
genteel-looking young man,’’ said she, “that has 
such a sweet smile on his countenance all the 
time !”’ 

It was with difficulty that I forbore smiling 
myself, when I thought of the simper, which Mrs. 
Dawkins had described as a grin, being softened 
down, by passing through the alembic of Sera- 
phina’s romantic mind, into a sweet smile. 

‘* Newdelle?’’ said she, interrogatively, though 
to herself rather than to me, after I had replied 
to her question. ‘I like the name of Newdelle,’’ 
strongly accenting the second syllable. ‘Oh, 
how I wish that I could hear him sing some sen- 
timental song! I know by his appearance that 
he would give it the true expression.”’ 

This last remark was too much for my already 
excited risibility. Longer to preserve my gravity 
‘‘exceeded all power of face,’’ for I had some 
time before ascertained that it was Mr. Noodle’s 
voice that went onward and onward, but never 
upward. Seraphina, however, though she pre- 
tends to have a good ear for music, was not 
aware that the voice which so undeviatingly kept 
on the even tenor of its way, instead of rising and 
falling with the rest, was Mr. “‘ Newdelle’s.’’ I 
was obliged to pretend to be assailed with a sud- 
den disposition to cough, in order to veil my 
mirth, as there are but few—and I had no reason 
to suspect that Seraphina was one of them—who 
ever cordially forgive being laughed at. 

Mr. Dawkins now approached the place where 
his wife sat. 

‘‘Come, Miss Dawkins,’’ said he, “I guess 
we'd better be joggin’—for if it’s music you're 
arter, I can make twice as good with the fire- 
shovel and tongs, when we git home, as any 
we've heern here.’’ 

“Don’t be in a hurry, Mr. Dawkins,”’ said she 
‘“*T want to git a chance to spe ak to old Gin’ral 


Noodle’s son afore we go. We used to be well 
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acquainted with the gin’ral, and I was hand and 
glove with his wife, you know—she that was 
Patty Beady. 
Beady’s, and accordin’ as I look at things, it 


He’s on a visit to his Uncle 


won't be nothin’ more than common politeness 
to invite him to try and make it in his way to 
come and see us afore he goes home.”’ 

“Well, I should be glad to have him come, 
I’m sure,”’ said Mr. Dawkins. “I allos had a 
regard for the gin’ral, for it wan’t his fault if he 
was a leetle hair lackin’ in the upper story.”’ 

“‘He knowed enough to look out for the main 
chance,’’ said Mrs. Dawkins, “‘and that’s more 
than everybody knows; and maybe his son takes 
arter him, for all he don’t look very sharp.”’ 

Just then, Mr. Noodle looked at his watch; 
whereupon Master Quaverton looked at his, and 
then all who had watches looked at theirs. 

“Do our watches agree, Mr. Noodle ?’’ said 
Master Quaverton. ‘According to 
wants fifteen minutes of nine.’’ 


mine, it 


“Yours is three minutes too slow, then,”’ re- 
plied Mr. Noodle, ‘“‘for I set mine by a Boston 
clock. 
when I came on.”’ 

This information was followed by a second 


I stayed a day and two nights in Boston, 


general drawing forth of watches, the owner of 


each being ambitious to have his watch agree 
with Boston time. 

‘You will be dismissed precisely at nine,”’ 
said Master Quaverton; ‘and to wind up with, 
it is my request, the next time we rise and fall 
the notes, for all to beat time, the ladies as well 
as the gentlemen.”’ 

A smile and a half audible murmur of disap- 
probation passed round among the more bashful 
portion of the girls, or those whose sense of the 
ludicrous was perhaps keener than that of the 
rest; but this made no impression on Master 
Quaverton, who, previous to commencing, was 
careful to see that every hand was placed in a 
proper position to be raised at the right moment. 
He then stationed himself at the foot of the aisle, 
and touching the palm of his left hand with the 
fingers of the right as he pronounced each word, 
said, ‘‘ One, two, three,’’ in a solemn and audible 
tone of voice. 

Mr. Noodle, in addition to placing his hand so 
that he could throw it up at a moment’s warning, 
kept his mouth open and his eyes fixed on Master 
Quaverton, so that he might catch the first note 
the instant it began to issue from Master Quaver- 
ton’s mouth. These precautionary preparations 
on the part of Mr. Noodle, 
complete success, (except his continued inability 


to vary his voice,) W hich cause d Maste r Quaver- 


resulted in the most 


ton to point him out as an example worthy of 


imitation, which in its turn caused Mr. Noodle 
to look round with an air of great satisfaction and 
laudable triumph. It was not until after several 
trials, that Master Quaverton succeeded in in- 


ducing all on the female side of the house, to raise 
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their hands to the proper height and with an air 
of sufficient energy. 

* Till you can show,”’ said he, ‘“‘that you are 
engaged heart and soul in what you are about, it 
will be impossible for you to ever make first-rate 
singers. We'll now adjourn, gentlemen and la- 
dies, till next Wednesday evening, at six o’clock 
precise te 

Mrs. Dawkins stood ready to intercept Mr. 
Noodle the moment he had put on his hat and 
outside garment, the latter, as he voluntarily in- 
formed those who stood near, having been pur- 
chased in Boston—a piece of information which 
Ralph Stebbins secretly determined to communi- 
cate to his sister Peggy, so that she might, should 
opportunity present, take a pattern of it, or at 
least, steal one with her eye. 

**Mr. Noodle,’’ said Mrs. Dawkins, seizing his 
hand and shaking it the moment he came within 
her reach, “*how do you do? I'mraly glad to 
I s’pose, in a likely way, you don’t 

My name is Dawkins—Peggy Blazo 
You've heern tell of Major Blazo, I 
take it; well, I’m his oldest darter.”’ 

‘Do tell,’’ said Mr. Noodle. 


Now, I want you to te ll 


see you. 
know me. 


that was. 


‘“* It’s sartain as rates. 
me how your father and mother were when you 
left home.’’ 

‘* Well, they were pretty middlin’ smart.’’ 

‘‘And your grandmother Noodle—was she 
( leve rly, too ?’’ 

“Yes, ma’am; the old lady was spry as a 
cricket.”’ 

‘* Well, now, how glad I am to hear it. 
long do you calkerlate to stay in the place, Mr. 
Noodle ?’’ 

‘Well, I don’t know exactly how long, but 
grandmarm told me that when I was about it, I 


How 


had better stay and make a good long visit.’’ 
“I hope you will, l’m sure, for I shall depend 
on your comin’ and spendin’ a week, if no more, 
at our house. You're about the same age as our 
Jeemes—two year older than my darter Nabby.”’ 
‘Come, Miss Dawkins, ain’t you a’most ready 
to start for home ?’’ said Mr. Dawkins, contriving 
to get a peep through a group of some dozen or 
more, who were listening to the colloquy between 
his wife and Mr. Noodle. 
“Yes, I'm comin’ right 
“This is Mr. Noodle, Mr. Dawkins, that I was 


along,’’ said she. 
tellin’ you about. Ain't you goin’ to speak to 
him afore you go?”’ 

Mr. Dawkins now shook hands with Mr. Noo- 
dle over Jonathan Beady’s shoulder, saying, at 
the same time, “I hope to see you well, Mr. 
Noodle.’’ To which Mr. Noodle 


“Thankee, sir; I hope to see you well.”’ 


replied — 


As we stepped from the school-house door, Dr. 
Mixum drove up, and jumping from his sleigh, 
made a low bow by way of general salutation, 
and another still lower, intended particulariy for 
Judithina, to whom he presented his hand, which 
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she most graciously accepted, as well as an invi- 
tation to take a seat in his sleigh. 

My brother John, with, as usual, Seraphina on 
his arm, probably did not notice that she turned 


- annnnnnnnnnnnnmnnwnr 


to take a parting look of Mr. Noodle, as she 
reached the door, whe stood following her with 
his eyes. 
Ever yours, 
Hersey MaysBerry. 





THE WEATHER 


BY T. 


PROPHETS. 


ARTHUR. 


( See Plate.) 


‘Ir will rain,” said old Gaspar, as upward his eye 
He turned, and gazed long at the threatening sky— 
“It will rain, for since morning an east wind has blown, 
And switt through the damp air the light scud has flown. 
I know 


On to-morrow: so, Edward, take counsel of me, 


by this sign what the weather will be 


And let not the reapers put sickle in grain, 
” 


comes, “twill rain—it will rain! 





For sure as the 


‘I know it will rain,” said the sober old wife; 


“This sign I have noticed throughout my whole life— 
When the leaf of the maple turns white in the breeze, 
And the elm and the willow grow pale ‘mid the trees, 


Few hours pass away ere the clouds, sweeping high, 





Pour forth their bright treasures of rain from the sky. 


Last night a wide circle was cast round the moon, 


her—twill 





Sure sign of wet we: visit us soon.” 
Thus spoke the old couple; and Ned, lazy wight, 
Believed—for he wished to—the prophecy right; 
And away to the town for a rare frolic sped, 
With thanks for the dark clouds that hung overhead: 
While Gaspar still gazed at the thick-mauntled sky, 





Till he saw the rain falling—though with fancy’s eye— 


And his dame ai the window still lingered, to see 





The leaves turning white on the old maple tree. 


Sure enough, on the morrow down poured the free rain, 
While rushed the east wind through the golden-topped 


grain 
Old Gaspar was right, and his weather-wise wife 
, 


Her sign had read truly ence more in her life. 





“] knew it—I knew it!” said he, looking wise. 






“T knew it,” said she, turning up her gr: 


out the dark day, 


iy eyes 


And “I knew it ‘I knew it!” throug 


Old Gaspar and dame, self-complacent, would say. 


Thus could they foretell, from the face of the sky, 

From the turn of a leat, from the wind passing by, 

If in sunshine the morning would smile on the earth, 

Or clouds, bending sadly, weep over its birth 

But the sigus of the times the yco ild never discern, 
Although in light written wherever we turn. 

In the old-fashioned way they were plodding life’s round, 


Believing no better one ever was found. 


In books, Gaspar saw but a cunning device 

For wasting both money and time ; and the price 
Of a newspaper ever had scrupied to pay, 

For he called it the throwing of so much away 
His taxes he settled with grumbling; but most 
At his school tax he grumbled 
He had puid for Ned’s figures t the hard Rule of Three, 


And that had ‘most ruined the lad, he could see. 


for that was all lost— 


Years and years passed along, and old Gaspar grew 
older, 

And his weather-wise dame felt the winters grow colder 

While Ned farmed the land in the old-fashioned way, 

Content with a ton, to the acre, of hay; 

Content if the old, worn-out ten-acre field, 

Ten bushels of corn to the acre would yield; 

And content, when a rainy day came, to ride down 


And have a good time, as of old, in the town 


To the last, though life-weary, and feeble and bent, 
Old Gaspar the weather-sigus noted intent; 

But he saw not a sign of dark days drawing nigh, 
Though the tokens were many and plain to the eye: 
Farm wasted, stock dwindled, house tottering to fall, 
And Ned a worse wreck, and more wasted than all-— 
For rainy days spent in the town, only led 

Into drinking, and evils much worse, lazy Ned. 


From the sky, from the tree, from the wind they could tell, 
Whether sunshine or tempest were coming, right well; 
But forgot, amid all, very strange, but yet true, 

That on rainy days Ned must have something to do. 
Books, papers and pamphlets, Ned found not at home, 
So, to kill time, on stormy days, forth he must roam; 
And, as that old fellow, whom Satan we name, 


And load at all times with all manner of blame, 


For idle ones ever has work ready planned, 

Ned entered his service, a right willing hand. 

Such service is paid, but, like apples that grow 

By that sea whose dark waves over lost cities flow; 
At first the bright wages seemed gold in the clasp, 
But turned in a moment to drop in his grasp 

And on these poor wages, Ned toiled, strange to say, 


For the cheating old rascal full many a day. 


At last the old farmer and dame sunk to rest— 

Not calmly, ‘mid sunshine, on Nature’s soft breast; 
For storms, unforeseen, swept across their dark skies, 
And tears dimmed the light of their weary old eyes. 
*Mid strangers, in sadness, life’s waves ebbed away— 
*Mid strangers, unwept, in their death sleep they lay— 


above the green sod, 


And strangers stood, tearless, 

While the preacher committed their spirits to God 

Where was Ned? From the home he had wasted, 
estranged— 

In the service of evil most grievously changed— 

He wept not, he thought not, he cared not for those 

Whose hearts he had smitten with bitterest woes 

For him they had read not the weather-signs well— 

Storms came their prescience had failed to foretell 

This truth, when too late, e’en by them was descried— 


And they mourned o’er their error; and mourning it, died, 
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IN OLD VIRGINIA. 


BY PENNY PATCH 


CHAPTER I 


THE STAGE-HOUSE. 

Many who have journeyed through southern 
Virginia in a stage-coach, may reme mber a cer- 
tain jaunty-looking inn or stage-house, in the 
, which sits cosily in a beautiful 





county of 
grove, and offers a cool resting-place to the tired 
wayfarer. In this snug dwelling, so captivating 
to travelers on this sequestered rout, resided my 
mother—the widow Bugg—and her little family. 
Of the fortunes of these people, it behooveth me 
now to write. 


On a clear, sunshiny morning in the spring of 


184-, the stage-horn sounded long and ominous- 
ly, sending its ringing peals “far, far o’er hill and 
dell,’’ until they bounded merrily into our bus- 
tling widow’s ears. 

“Passengers to-day,’’ exclaimed that lady, 
pulling the bell-rope violently; after which she 
ran to the glass, adjusted her wire curls, and 
My Cou- 


sin Lizzie, who sat busily plying her needle, laid 


quickly threw on her best black cap. 


aside her work, and tossing back the long ebon 
ringlets which clustered around her fair face, pro- 
ceeded complacently to contemplate her charms 
in the mirror which hung before her. My sister 
flew to the window, and soon announced that the 
stage had drawn up before our gate. In double 
quick time the proprietress rushed to the door, 
and ushered the new-comers into her best parlor. 
In the meantime, the younger ladies, ever on the 
alert for adventure, had discovered, from obser- 
vations stealthily taken through windows and 
key-holes, that among the arrivals there chanced 
to be a distinguished-looking gentleman, worthy 
of further notice. 

But before proceeding further in this stupen- 
dous history, the kind reader must dwell with 
me upon the rare personal attractions of Miss 
Lizzie Frazer. 
was perfectly conscious, and, moreover, seemed 
determined that another person should also see 
This 


girl, combining matchless beauty with a mind of 


and admire charms so widely celebrated. 


no common order, had added to these a most win- 
ning address, seasoned with a spice of coquetry 
almost irresistible. Deprived of her mother at 
an early age, she had been permitted to pursue 
unmolested the bent of 


Hence the mind of this gifted creature resem- 


her own inclinations. 


bled, indeed, an “‘unweeded garden,’’ where, 


watered by flattery, a wild, luxuriant growth had 
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Of these, the young lady herself 


boldly sprung up, and choked those pure flowers 
of the heart, which require delicate nurture and 
gentle care, and not unfrequently the genial rays 
of a mother’s love, to unfold their modest petals 
and cause their fragrant blossoms to expand, 
spreading joy and happiness around the young 
garden of the heart—their dwelling-place. Her 
father, too busily engrossed in a nation’s weal or 
woe, forgot his only child amid the excitement 
Latterly, he had 
consigned her to my mother’s care and keeping, 


and perplexities of political life. 


perfectly contented to hear from her occasionally, 
and to know that he had placed her in good hands. 

The young ladies, after holding a brief parley, 
bade 


Being informed, on my return, that the gentle- 


me proceed to the parlor to reconnoitre. 


man who had so particularly attracted their at- 
tention, was just then sitting quietly at a front 
window, gazing thoughtfully on the romantic 
scenery surrounding our house, they skillfully 
laid their plans according to the favorable posi- 
tion reported; and, as the future will show, trom 
these maneuvers followed grave results. Now, 
it accidentally happened, on this beautiful spring 
day, while the sweet birds caroled in the balmy 
air, and all nature teemed with romance and love, 


that my wily cousin again consulted the mirror, 


brushed her raven hair, twirled the shining 
tresses around her taper fingers, and adroitly 
scattered them in massive ringlets over her 


round, fair shoulders, thereby adding new beauty 
to a face always faultless, and rendering more 
striking a form so gracefully perfect. In her tiny, 
dimpled hand, she held a cottage bonnet, to which 
ladies have given the sobriquet of “‘kiss me if 
you dare ;’’ and thus equipped, she sauntered ac- 
cidentally into a flower-garden, overlooked by the 
very window in which sat our unconscious tra- 
veler. Here she busied herself in tying up way- 
ward vines, and tenderly supporting drooping 
flower-stalks. Once she ventured to raise her 
large dreamy eyes to the window, and was amply 
repaid by a look of mute wonder and intense ad- 
miration, which was so fixed upon her that her 
eyelids drooped, and she ran to the house like a 
startled gazelle. But the impression was already 
made, and the wondering stranger left on the qui 
vive to get another view of such rare loveliness. 

At dinner, as is customary in this section of 
country, the family sat down with their transient 
guests; and once more my cousin burst upon the 
astonished wayfarers in the full blaze of her re- 
splendent beauty. our 
mother—old dame Bridget Frazer —tmunching 


Here, too, sat grand- 
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away, and peering curiously around at the guests. 
A most garrulous old soul was my grandmother, 
full of importance and curiosity, and closely ques- 
tioning all who were so unfortunate as to come 
within herreach. With the family, she generally 
met with more deference than she deserved, on 
account of a small estate which she held tightly 
in fee-simple, and which she used as a thunder- 
bolt to force them into measures. On this occa- 
sion, I must do her the justice to say that she 
behaved with some degree of decorum, and con- 
tented herself with simply asking the name of 
each gentleman, where he came from, whither 
he was going, and when he expected to be back 
this way. 

Grandma was not rebuked in an under tone for 
these little pleasant whim-whams; the ladies 
kindly allowed her to proceed, being exceedingly 
anxious to hear the result of her inquiries. They 
listened eagerly when it came to the handsome 
gentleman’s turn to undergo an examination. 
Much to our surprise, he stood the catechising 
remarkably well, and really seemed pleased with 
these harmless interrogatories. He took con- 
siderable pains to gratify the old lady’s laudable 
curiosity; very politely informed her that his 
name was Madison; that he had the honor to be 
a native Virginian; was just returning from a 
southern tour, and was en route to Washington. 
Finally, with his eyes fixed on my cousin, he as- 
sured his inquisitive questioner that she might 
look for him back very soon. After thus oblig- 
ing her, he requested permission to be placed 
upon the footing of an acquaintance in our family, 
“for,’’ said he, turning to mamma, “I have matters 
to attend to, madam, which compel me to remain 
here until the arrival of a friend from Raleigh.’’ 
The proprietress smiled sweetly, and said she 
“would be very glad to have Mr. Madison longer 

nder her roof.”’ 

During dinner, my cousin sat aloof; she spoke 
not, she smiled not, but preserved a mysterious 
silence, much to the annoyance of our new ac- 
quaintance. 

Frank Randolph Madison remained with us 
three days, during which time his admiration for 
our pretty relative rapidly increased, while she 
threw off her reserve for a sweet naiveté and art- 
less abandon most charming to behold. On the 
afternoon of the third day, the gentleman took 
his departure, leaving us highly delighted with 
his dignity and polished ease of manner. On the 
following day, a note was handed to my cousin, 
which ran thus:— 

““Mr. Madison’s compliments to Miss Frazer, 
and begs the honor to attend her to the exhibition 
this evening. With Miss F.’s permission, Mr. 
M. will call at five o’clock. 

Lovell, May 16, 184-.”’ 


“Well, I suppose you will certainly accompany 
your fine beau?’’ inquired my sister, somewhat 
nettled at not having a “‘ fine beau’’ too. 
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“Not without you, certainly,’’ mildly replied 
my cousin. ‘But let’s look over the bill. From 
the notes of admiration and capitals, I should say 
there would be great attraction in Lovell to- 
night,’”’ and her jetty eyes sparkled as she 
glanced over these indubitable marks of distin- 
guished performance. 


“BRILLIANT ATTRACTION! 
The most magnificent collection of superb talent 
IN THE UNION!! 
Will be found in J. Morris’ Concert an! Olio Company, 
FROM NEW YORK!!! 
Consisting of twelve persons, who stand unrivaled 


in their profession!!!! 


PROGRAMME OF INCIDENTS. 
LOOK HERE!!!!! 
Brilliant Cavatina, by J. de Vere Richardson, (a star of 
the first magnitude.) 

Song— Broken-hearted Billy,’ by Master Haroff. 
Castanet Dance, by the well-known La Petite Celeste, 
only six years old. 

Comic Song— Matrimonial Sweets, by La Celeste and 
Mr. Richardson. 

Song or Chit-chat for Sailors, Tailors, Nailers, Railers, 
Drummers, Fifers, Music-players, Cobblers, Barbers 
and Note-shavers—Quakers, Shakers and heart- 
breakers, by De Vere Richardson. 

Superb Ballet, from the grand opera‘ La Pauvre Ghita:’ 
Followed by a brilliant Pas de Deux, by Celeste 
and Taglioni. 

To conclude with a rare collection of Comic Songs, 
by the celebrated Ethiopian Singers, accom- 
panied by their Bones!!!!! 

To take place in the Odd-Fellows’ Hall, this evening. 
Admittance, 50 cents.” 


CHAPTER IL. 
MY GRANDMOTHER. 


Eanty in the afternoon, a cloud of dust an- 
nounced the coming of the soi disant Madison. 
He reclined in a splendid vehicle, drawn by a pair 
of jet black steeds, whose trappings glittered in 
the bright sun’s rays. He was followed by a car- 
riage, in which sat a gentleman, who, I presumed, 
was come to take care of my sister, while Madi- 
son would devote himself entirely to my fascinat- 
ing cousin. The ladies were, as usual, gathered 
around the window, in ecstasies at the grandeur 
of their equipage, and lavishing high encomiums 
on Madison's elegance and taste. Mamma show- 
ed them into her private parlor, where it was 
agreed that she should entertain them to the best 
of her ability, while the young ladies arranged 
their artillery, which was destined effectually to 
storm the hearts of these two gentlemen. A rus- 
tling of silk proclaimed the coming of the he- 
roines. First came my sister, rigged out in all 
the gcewgaws the house contained. She was so 
bedecked and bedizened, that one could scarcely 
recognize her. She flounced into the room, was 
presented by mamma to young Harris, at whom 
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she bobbed an awkward courtesy; turned as 
scarlet as a cardinal flower; tumbled her hand- 
kerchief, and finally took her seat on a very small 
part of a chair in a remote corner of the room. 
While the poor girl sat thus uncomfortably, our 
eyes were relieved by the entrance of another 
personage. Oh, my Cousin Lizzie, methinks I 
see you now, as your graceful, sylph-like form 
waved its compliments to the company. A sweet 
simplicity marked her flowing dress; not an or- 
nament was seen to mar the brilliancy of her 
superb beauty; not an ebon tress disturbed the 
repose of that beautiful face, so exquisitely re- 
vealed in its own perfect contour. Gentle reader, 
picture to yourself the most lovely set of features 
the world ever saw, with a skin whose existence 
is almost like a dream, where the rich, ruddy 
blood played changefully on her smooth oval 
cheek, and anon threw a solt rosy tint over her 
face. I will not attempt to describe her brilliant 
eyes, nor their curtained lids, now soft, now flash- 
ing, now drooping, now raised in beautiful sur- 
prise; nor a form whose every movement awoke 
a slumbering grace, so airy, so light, so elastic, so 
pliant, so beautifully rounded, now bending, now 
swelling until one’s heart bounded with delight. 
Oh, my cousin! my adorable cousin! need I re- 
peat it—you were a rare specimen of woman's 
ethereal grace and beauty! Madison's eyes were 
riveted to her charmed person, while hers sought 
the ground beneath his glance; and delicate 
blushes came stealing over her glowing face, 
gently and softly as roseate hues blend in the 
summer cloud, till it brightly colors ‘neath the 
sun’s too ardent gaze. I was not surprised to 
see the elegant man of fashion become bashful 
and distract when in the presence of this po- 
lished queen of nature. I was quite prepared to 
see her quiet dignity, graceful composure and 
natural ease, take precedence of etiquette and 
the arbitrary rules instituted by the aristocratic 
world; but I was not prepared to see her, woman- 


like, enter, untaught, into all the subtleties of 


manner, al] the thousand and one nameless no- 
things, which I really begin to think are of spon- 
taneous growth with a lady, and cannot be effec- 
tually transplanted into man. 

I would respectfully advise all city ladies who 
are laboriously taught by French mesdames “ the 
measured step of courtly grace,’’ to come and 
behold my cousin, for Heaven has sent her as a 
model for the earth. 

The village of Lovell being two miles distant, 
the ladies declared it quite time to go; but if they 
flattered themselves that they could get away 
from our house in peace and quiet, they were 
vastly mistaken, for our practiced ears had al- 
ready distinguished Dame Bridget’s unsteady 
footsteps, as that remarkable lady was indus- 
triously crossing the passage and intently making 
her way towards our snug party. 

‘‘And pray, what’s all them carriages doing 
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out at the gate, Dick ?’’ screeched the old soul at 
me, as I took to my heels out of the front door. 

‘They are to carry me and ma, and all of us, 
to the show,”’ replied I. 

‘‘And whar’s the show, I say? 
mind, my lad,’ said she, shaking her fist at me; 
**never you mind, /’ve got a little word to say in 
this matter, my own self, I reckon.’’ She turned 
into the parlor. ‘‘Ho! ho!’’ were the startling 
words with which she greeted the alarmed belles 
and beaux; “‘ho! ho! my Widow Bugg, you've 


Never you 


got on your best bib and tucker to-day, keh!"’ 

My cousin here offered her a chair, being the 
only one who dared approach. 

After thanking her, and telling her she had 
more politeness than ‘“‘all the Buggs that ever 
crawled,’’ my grandmother took the proffered 
chair, and commenced knitting as demurely as 
though it was not late, and we in a hurry to get off. 

Nobody venturing a random word at this ap- 


palling hour, the old lady commenced on her own 
hook 

* To be sure, to be sure !’’ continued the terror 
of our family; ‘and Betsy Bugg thinks she’s a 


monstrous spruce widow to-day, with her mouth 
screwed up, and dead folks’ hair all befrizzled 
around her pate, and her cap set beau fashion, 
and her red eyes a rolling round and round, as 
though any man would be fool enough to come 
after her. And she thought she had contrived it 
all mighty well to steal away from me in this 
But I’m too cute for Betsy, I tell you— 
I’m up to snuff now, I tell you I 


way. 


ha! ha! ha! 
am.”’ 
‘Dear grandma,”’ 


have been telling these gentlemen how very kind 


interposed my cousin, “I 


you always are to us, and that I knew you would 
not object to our going to the concert, for you 
were delighted to see us take a little recreation 
occasionally.”’ 

‘But has she though ?”’ said grandma, looking 
inquiringly around. 

My cousin gave Madison a look, who instantly 
replied, most apropos for us—‘* She has, indeed, 
madam; and seems never tired of proclaiming 
your goodness and benevolence.’’ 

“T knew it—I knew it,’’ chuckled the old 
creature, evidently pleased. ‘I can tell you one 
thing, Mr. What-you-call-em, that, ’twixt you 
and me and the gate post, I never had much oe- 
casion to be the proudest ‘oman you ever saw of 
my children, or grandchildren either, but as bad 
as they all are, they are a long jump better than 
Betsy Bugg settin’ yonder; she always was 
cross-grained and vixenish, from her fust day to 
And, Lord a’ mercy ! she was the wust 


her last. 
baby to nuss you ever see; and, I reckon, if I 
have whipped her once, I have a hundred times.”’ 

This non-plussing oration was received with 
commendable silence. My cousin seemed ready 
to quit the field and cry for mercy, but once more 
e rallied. 
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“‘Dear grandma, do say we may go to the con- 
cert ?’’ implored my cousin. 

“You may go, child; but Betsy Bugg shan’t, 
that she shan’t. She looks like going to shows, 
when she’d be the greatest sight there.”’ 

After much entreaty and expostulation, th: 
ladies came off victorious. 

It was finally arranged that grandma should 
accompany us as far as one Mrs. Jones’, where 
she agreed to remain until we should call for her 
on our return. 


CHAPTER III. 
ALAS! POOR PETER. 


ALL parties being now happily accommodated, 
we set off in high glee. Lizzie and her lover 
were in front; next came the three ladies and 
their escort, young Harris; while I, mounted on 
my pony, and followed by my faithful dog Tip, 
brought up the rear. 

In a short time, we reached Mrs. Jones’ de- 
lectable residence, where we were to deposit 
grandma for safe-keeping until our return. On 
perceiving us, out came Peter Jones, our neigh- 
boring schoolmaster, who was an admirer and 
devoted lover of my cousin. He approached us, 
bowing and scraping and grinning, and seemed 
to be in ecstacies at the unexpected honor of see- 
ing Miss Frazer at his house. Unfortunately for 
Peter’s happiness, his ladye-love was just then 
listening to honeyed words from a more attractive 
person, and, with her usual caprice, she deemed 
it advisable to become instantaneously blind and 
deaf, so that she neither saw her former admirer 
nor heeded his joyful salutation. Poor Jones, 
who had run so eagerly to meet us only to enjoy 
a smile from his lovely enslaver, was completely 
unmanned by this cool reception. He looked 
sadly disappointed when mamma informed him 
that Dame Bridget alone would alight, while she 
and her protegées would proceed to Lovell. 

The schoolmaster, trying to smile at the pros- 
pect of the old dame’s delightful society, opened 
the carriage door and assisted her out. 

‘‘Hand me that bundle out of the carriage, 
Betsy—it’s under the seat;’’ said grandma, as 
she reached the ground. 

Mamma rummaced about the carriage for some 
minutes, while many impatient words were level- 
ed at her by the old lady. At last she succeeded 
in bringing forth from a remote corner, a huge 
bundle, whose exterior covering was a red flannel 
blanket, with which its owner was wont to enve- 
lope her feet at night. Now it came to pass that 
this unlucky bundle, not being well secured, fell 
apart in the widow's hands, and out flew all 
grandmother's toilet mysteries. First, a mon- 
strous twist of tobacco dropped heavily to th 
ground; next her short night-gown {fluttered 
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playfully on the breeze; then the pipe-stem ap- 
peared, followed by its faithful companion the 
bowl; and now, in quick succession, came an old 
black bag, floundering and tumbling about, her 
night-cap, a long string of blue cotton balls, and 
many other articles too numerous to mention, 
which the old lady in her wisdom had tied up 
with a slender thread, and brought all the way to 
Mrs. Jones’ to be carried back in the morning. 

The contents of the bundle lay scattered out 
so temptingly before the eyes of my dog Tip, 
that for the life of him he could not resist making 
matters worse. So, running cautiously to the 
scene of confusion, he seized grandma's precious 
bag in his teeth, and away he scampered down 
the road, shaking and tearing, and rolling this 
valuable commodity in the dust as he tore along. 

‘*Oh, my bag! my bag!” she screamed, with 
uplifted hands, ‘‘ Run, Peter—run, I say, before 
that mischievous dog makes away with every- 
thing in it.’’ 

Poor Jones, after having been so rudely re- 
pulsed by his ladye-love, no doubt felt desperate, 
s0, without a thought to the contrary, he instinct- 
ively obeyed orders, and took after Tip in a long 
gallop. Now followed. a most exciting race to 
the lookers-on—T ip tearing down the road at full 
speed, and the forlern lover at his heels. The 
cruel coquette and her admirer were convulsed 
with laughter at the ludicrous figure running so 
madly before them. At one moment Jones fan- 
cied himself within reach of the object of his 
race: stretching out his long sinewy arm, he 
clutched convulsively at the bag. Unfortunately, 
he missed his aim, and the violent but misdirect- 
ed effort threw him forward, and he fell sprawl- 
ing at full length upon the ground. Inhis agony, 
his eyes sought the lady of his heart, but his sad 
glance was met by renewed laughter and mock- 
ery. During the prostrate condition of his pur- 
suer, Tip, becoming bold from victory, pranced 
and pawed in rather an exulting manner, and de- 
scribed sundry tantalizing circles around his fallen 
foe. This conduct was, of course, well caleu- 
lated to increase Peter's ire, who. was not a re- 
markably even-tempered man when at his best. 
His rage and mortification were extreme at being 
conquered in the presence of his mistress, by a 
little pug-faced fire dog. He lay perfectly still, 
as did grimalkin in the fable, until Tip, embold- 
ened by former successes, actually jumped over 
his head in his impudent gambols. Once more 
the prostrate lover grasped at the old bag, and 
this time he was successful. Slowly he picked 
up his weary limbs, and, all begrimed with 
dust, this knight of the rueful- countenance pre- 
sented the captured bag to its owner. I never 
beheld a worse-used man; his hat was gone, his 
coat torn; his neck-cloth streaming down his 
back, his collar turned round, his face and hair 
powdered with sand, while huge globes of sweat 
rolled down his dusky visage. 


Grandma, in a loud tone, bewailed her loss; 
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held up the ruined bag bereft of its strings, and 
pointed to its contents strewed along the high- 
way. 

But poor Peter’s cup of misery was not yet 
full; Dame Bridget had still more in store for 
him. She now turned her attention to her re- 
maining goods, which mamma had so heedlessly 
overturned, and commenced gathering them up, 
all the while favoring her hearers with a running 
fire of fierce epithets, in which it was her long- 
established custom to indulge whenever she saw 
fit. 

“If ever I get hold of that nasty, good-for- 
nothing puppy, and it please God, I'll pay him 
well for this. Come, Peter Jones, don’t stand 
there like a fool, man, but help me to take care 
of what few consarns you and Betsy Bugg have 
left me. ‘The Lord in Heaven knows, you've 
made a big enough ninny of your long, slim-sided 
self for one day, a tussling and a tussling with 
an upstart fice, and come back with nothing for 
your pains. Come, I say, stir your stumps, my 
lad, and make yourself useful. Hand me my 
jump-jacket. Now, here’s a pretty mess! all 
my goods and chattels scattered here in the road, 
topsy-turvy, upside down, helter-skelter, and all 
because that aggravating 'oman must go a frolick- 
ing about to shows at her time of life. Lord save 
this poor, crazy, blundering man! And you set 
yourself up for a mighty teacher, eh? And I 
should like to know what you've got the gump- 
tion to teach! Now, I'll teach you something 
worth knowing. my man: put everything, little 
and big, in the red blanket. Shake it fust, I say, 
Peter Jones. You numskull, are you going to 
cram all my nice connaptions in that way, before 
you shake it? Give it a good shaking, | tell you. 
Now tie ’em all up, and let’s be moving, you 
poor, siow creature you.”’ 

Oh, it was a ludicrous scene—Peter Jones la- 
boring away, and Dame Bridget standing over 
him with her arms akimbo, giving him lessons 
in bundling up. Having arranged everything to 
her satisfaction, the love-lorn swain took the old 
soul on one arm and the bundle on the other, and 
marched slowly off, looking so woe-begone and 
crestfallen, that I felt sincere pity and commise- 
ration for this used-up A. M. 

My cousin’s handsome cavalier flourished his 
whip, and his prancing steeds tossed their gilded 
heads, and flew like lightning at his command. 
Jones trudged along, heavily laden and oppressed, 
and his sorrowful eyes followed long and wistfully 
the gilded coursers as they dashed along, and his 
sighs came up painfully as he got the last glimpse 
of the faithless one, chatting so gayly with her 
“gallant, gay Lothario.’’ And thus endeth the 
schoolmaster’s first lesson in woman’s caprice. 

The showy cavalcade drew up at the Union 
Hotel. The ladies were shown to their rooms. 
The gentlemen sat in the long piazza, which was 
thronged with eager expectants of the exhibition. 
Persons of all degrees were congregated here. 
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Clamorous politicians, surrounded by gaping 
crowds, explained to them the great political 
questions of the day. Some sat smoking leisure- 
ly, occasionally chatting with a neighbor; many 
discoursed upon the crops, price of tobacco, &c. 
A lad was mounted on a high chair, and to his 
youthful hearers was detailing the many wonders 
they would behold at the exhibition. I was 
aroused from the youngster’s declamation by a 
sigh, and on turning around, my eyes fell upon 
Madison, sitting apart from the crowd, and buried 
in melancholy reverie. I suspected fair Lizzie’s 
witching ways had done their work, for I had 
seen many devotees of hers, and they all sooner 
or later wore the most rueful visages. Presently 
he heaved another sigh, such as lovers alone can 
give vent to, and I saw him nervously watching 
a window in the second story. This excited my 
curiosity. A gentle tap broke upon my ear, and 
also produced some effect upon the lover’s tym- 
panum. He instantly arose, and walked around 
the piazza, so as to be completely hidden from 
view, 

1 cautiously followed, and, gentle reader, I saw 
my Cousin Lizzie, with locks disheveled and 
moistened eyes, leaning out of the window. Her 
flushed cheek rested on her fair hand; her loose 
hanging-sleeve displayed her white, rounded arm. 
A scented billet dropped from her fairy fingers, 
and played on the evening breeze, which her 
lover quickly seized, and pressing a fervent kiss 
upon it, bowed gratefully to his idol, received a 
haughty curl of her faultless lip as his reward, 
and retired. All this I saw, and wondered what 
it meant. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE CONCERT. 


Tue band struck up a brilliant quickstep, and 
thus proclaimed the opening of the wonderful 
exhibition. Madison and young Harris sought 
the ladies in the parlor. The gay widow and her 
daughter they found waiting and anxious to be 
off, but the radiant beauty was not there, and this 
annoyed a certain person excessively. 

** But where is Miss Frazer ?’’ was the instant 
interrogatory. 

‘She is indisposed, and declines going out,”’ 
was the disappointing reply. 

“Bah !’’ exclaimed Madison, impatiently ;— 
“this must not be, indeed. Cannot she be pre- 
vailed on to go?”’ 

He pulled the bell hurriedly, and writing a few 
lines on a card, bade the servant take it to Miss 
Frazer. 

The Widow Bugg looked amazed; being rather 
obtuse, she saw not the workings of the little god 
in the agitation and pique of the handsome man 
before her, who walked backwards and forwards 
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across the room, biting his lips, shrugging his 
shoulders, and apparently caring little to dissem- 
ble his disappointment before any one. As no 
answer came from my cousin, Mr. M. begged the 
ladies to go on, while he would do himself the 
honor to await her further pleasure. This pro- 
posal they gladly acceded to, for it really seemed 
that many more minutes from the gay scene 
which awaited them, with the stirring music and 
loud applaudings sounding in their ears, would 
have thrown these descendants of mother Eve 
into fits. 

My youthful senses were completely stunned 
and bewildered on entering the illuminated hall, 
so densely crowded, and glittering with decora- 
tions. ‘The gas lights blinded my eyes. and [ sat 
some minutes before I perceived a most bewitch- 
ing little danseuse, going through her mimic evo- 
lutions with a precision and dexterity truly aston- 
ishing. Her nimble feet scarce touched the floor, 
ere she bounded up again as light as a zephyr. 
Her silvery wings, her joyous eyes, speaking vo- 
lumes at a glance; her gentle timidity; her soft, 
seductive grace, threw the audience into ecstacies, 
and the arched roof seemed riven with their loud 
applause. She was encored until her fairy form 
delighted us again and again. And now came 
the grand finale of Mr. Morris’ unrivaled corps de 
ballet. La Petite Celeste, poised on her great 
toe, was making her grand coup before complet- 
ing her masterpiece, her inimitable dernier pas, 
when I observed a movement in the crowd, and 
my cousin’s yielding form, leaning on the arm of 
her proud lover, glided in. With a winning dig- 
nity and ease, she allowed him to conduct her to 
aseat. The arrival, at this late hour, of a crea- 
ture so distingué, so angelic, so miraculously 
lovely, produced quite a sensation; and while all 
eyes are fastened on her, I will piace her before 
my reader. She was no longer the serene and 
placid beauty,calm and self-possessed, but, flash- 
ing brilliantly, like a meteor she shone, and 
startled and threw aback the admiring crowd. 
Her long, shining hair hung in thick curls around 
her brilliant face; amid those waving tresses, re- 
splendent jewels shone, peeping from among their 
raven coils like glistening serpents’ eyes. Her 
cheek flushed changefully; her jetty eyes spar- 
kled with a feverish lustre; her fine form, her 
regal mien, her imperious air, all these drew the 
eyes of the wondering multitude, and La Petite 
Celeste saw her masterpiece forgotten, before this 
splendid chef-d’ euvre of nature. 

During the several interludes, Madison over- 
whelmed his lovely partner with polite and flat- 
tering attentions; and when she deigned to speak 
to him, how gratefully he seemed to drink in 
every tone of her low, musical voice. The cool 
night air came rudely in the window near which 
she sat, played too roughly amid her circling 
ringlets, and stole enviously over her fair fea- 
tures. With a delicate tenderness, he shielded 
her from the rude zephyr’s kiss, while his fine 








eyes feasted on the rare loveliness by his side, 
changing from soft languor, and wreathing into 
dimpled smiles, while she followed the panto- 
mime of the celebrated artistes before her. 

In a shaded corner, hidden from their view, 
crouched poor, discomfited Peter Jones, cower- 
ing confusedly —his glaring eyes fixed immov- 
ably on the idol of his soul, longing to approach, 
but daring not. He feared to come within the 
magic circle of his divinity, for she, like all other 
belles spoilt by admiration, was haughty and 
tyrannical, never permitting her worshipers to 
approach except at her gracious pleasure, and 
then they must come before her shrine humbly 
kneeling, to implore a smile, a nod, or a cool 
affront, whichever she would condescend to be- 
stow. All this Jones knew, and for worlds he 
would not provoke a sarcasm or cruel taunt from 
lips which, with lover-like tenacity, he still fondly 
hoped would yet make him supremely happy. 
He had been harshly used—candor compelled 
him to acknowledge it—but this humiliating 
confession could not erase from his deeply-im- 
pressed heart, the many soul-thrilling words, the 
many honeyed flatteries, the many half- checked, 
half-breathed sighs, with which, in happier hours, 
that dear deceiver had so sweetly deluded him. 
Oh, if she would but give him one smile, one 
encouraging look, he would be more than com- 
pensated for the agony, the bitter anguish she had 
caused him. 

Happy Madison! thus securely seated by her 
side, that very timid glance, all fresh and pure, 
and artless as it seems to you, was once the 
brightest ray that ever pierced poor Jones’ 
bruised heart. That sweet, confiding smile, 
which even now sends such thrilling vibrations 
to your very heart-strings, once made poor 
Jones leap for joy, and transported him to 
Elysian fields, from which ecstatic height he was 
rudely driven by the treachery of those very 
rosy lips. Yon miserable man, and many broken 
spirits such as he, who have been driven from the 
very gates of Paradise, can tell you of the laby- 
rinth you are now about to enter—of the fairy 
form which first coyly beckons you on, and then 
leaves you in utter darkness forever. Pause and 
reflect ere the syren beguile you, and you a 
crushed, forsaken, ruined, blighted, hopeless 
man! 

The play proceeded—thunders of applause fol- 
lowed the clever actress, but stealthy glances 
and looks of wonder were ever on the peerless 
beauty and her fascinated lover. And now the 
sombre curtain descended, and all was over. My~ 
cousin’s handsome lover drew her soft arm with- 
in his own, and methought her beautiful lip quiv- 
ered and her hauteur vanished, for not even our 
heartless coquette could withstand the devotion 
of such a man as he. 

Jones, who was watching them narrowly, saw 
this apparent softening of the obdurate heart of 
his lady-fair, and became furious. No upstart 
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stranger should snatch her away from him while 
he “had a hand to save,’’ and in his madness he 
approached her, and bowed lowly before her, 
with his hat in hand. 


*“ Why, here is something unique !’’ exclaimed 
Madison; 


harlequin, holding out his hat before us, in which, 


my cousin, turning to ‘“*here comes 
I presume, we are expected to drop a small re- 
ward for his services to-night.’’ 

*“*Miss Frazer,’’ 


boiling with mortification and rage, 


ina choke d voice, 
“I do not 
understand your amusement or behavior towards 


said Peter, 


me.’’ 
“What does it call me ?’’ inquired she of Madi- 
son. “‘ Does the clown say I am amusing? Then 


Tam richly recompensed to find so sorrowful a 
figure drolly amusing itself thus.’’ 


“Oh, you cruel, cruel——’’ roared Peter, in 


agony. 
** How well he sings Polly Hopkins,”’ 


cousin, laughingly, as she 


said my 
passed her singular 
adorer and disappeared 

hotel. 


afew more minutes in 


Our party returned to the My sister 
and Harris gig rle | away 
the parlor; but Li: 


though they were 


zzie, with drooping eyelids, as 


‘charged with unshed tears,”’ 
tremulously said ‘‘good night,’’ and was gone, 
perhaps to experience some of those sorrows she 
had so often caused, perhaps to sleep sweetly, and 
dream of the fond lover who had at last roused 
her dormant heart. 


The following morning, we returned to our 


“HOPE ON, 


HOPE 
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home by the wayside. Our agreeable visitor un- 
ceremoniously took his leave, and our household 
quietly relapsed into their former mode of life. 
Dame Bridget resumed her knitting, and plied 
her needles more rapidly than heretofore. She 
sat in her favorite corner, sometimes muttering 
indistinetly, as she communed with herself; fre- 
quently she would smile, and really we began to 
hope that better days were dawning 

Mrs. 


pompous, patronizing—and perhaps this matron 


upon us. 

Betsy Bugg was rather more dignified, 
felt herself a few years younger, since rolling to 
town in a fine carriage, with a smart, young 
escort. My sister boasted unceasi! elv about her 
great success at Lovell, and was continually re- 
peating to mamma various nice compliments, ac- 
companied by queer looks, which the mother and 
her daughter interpreted as promising grave re- 
sults. My sweet cousin returned to her once 
bright home a changed being. She wore a sad 
and downeast look. Her clear, musical laugh, 
which was wont to break upon our ear with its 
mellow-ringing intonations, was hushed. Her 


buoyant step, which once bounded merrily o’er 
the bright green sward, was now languid and 
slow. Her eyes drooped, and seemed weighed 
down by sorrow; and not unfrequently the un- 
Such 


who, a short time be- 


bidden tear stole adown her pale cheek. 
was that your @ creature, 


fore, was all life and joy 


(To be continued.) 


EVER.’ 


BY SOPHIA A. LAKE. 


‘Hore on, hope ever!”—let it be 
The watchword of my inmost heart; 
A talisman, ‘twill guard it well 


From sorrow’s swift, unerring dart. 


Why should the stricken spirit flag 
When hope is in the casket found ? 
Most precious of the jewels there, 


On the heart's altar safely bound. 


I stood beside the hallowed bier, 
Whereon an angel sister lay; 

The smile of hope was left e’en there, 
Imprinted on that face of clay. 


The pale pink hyacinth they brought 
At friendship’s shrine, an offering ; 
*T was laid against her snowy cheek 
Ere yet her spirit plumed its wing : 


. 

That flower in all its loveliness, 
That cheek in its own purity, 

Were naught when placed beside the gem 
That bought that soul’s security 


*Twas hope, that brightly beaming star, 
Hope in a dying Saviour’s love— 


The hope that He would safely bear 





The spirit to its home above 
I knelt in anguish at the couch 

Where my heart's treasures gasped for breath, 
And saw them withering ‘neath the touch 

Of the relentless tyrant death— 


Then, when I bowed beneath the weight 
Of the Almighty’s chastening hand, 
And all within seemed desolate, 
Hope pointed to a better land. 
“Hope on!” Yes, ever will I hope 
*Gainst all the cares and ills of life; 
The jeweled circlet will I wear, 
To shield me from earth’s bitter strife. 


And, oh! may I, when death shall come, 
On that blest “anchor” safely rest; 
And may it be my spirit’s guide 
Unto a kind Redeemer’s breast! 








on 
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A TALE. 


BY MISS MEETA M. DUNCAN. 


Love knoweth every form of air, 


And every shape of earth, 


And comes unbidden everywhere, 
Like thought’s mysterious birth—N. P. Willis. 


**Wuat can be the matter now ?”’ exclaimed 
a young gentleman, who, lounging upon a sofa 
in a half darkened room, was whiling away, with 
a book in his hand, the oppressive hours of a long 
summer morning. The small apartment, which 
he occupied, communicated with a large old- 
fashioned summer parlor, the windows of which 
were open to the floor, and led to a beautiful 
lawn, overlooking a wild but lovely landscape 
beyond. From this room the sounds proceeded, 
which had aroused his attention, and as they grew 
louder, he arose and passed through the half open 
door to investigate the cause of this annoyance. 
In' the middle of the room stood a rather stout 
over-dressed lady, past the prime of life, whose 
countenance was inflamed by the anger which had 
elevated her voice. Fronting her was a young 
girl of about fifteen years, whose flushed cheeks 
and air of defiance, proved that she was undergo- 
ing, not without resistance, a severe rebuke. Her 
profuse golden hair fell tangled and disordered 
about her face and neck, and her muslin cape 
was twisted all awry. In one hand she held an 
old straw bonnet, in the other a basket contain- 
ing books; while over her arm hung, in full view, 
a pair of most suspicious looking stockings. By 
a very natural process of thought, the young in- 
truder’s attention was directed downward, where 
a bare, and very white little foot, hastily thrust 
into a shoe of questionable cleanliness, peeped out 
from beneath a draggled skirt. 

The lady’s back was turned as Robert Ashleigh 
paused at the door, but a quick glance of the eye, 
and a varying expression of the countenance, 
showed that the child marked his approach, 
which, however, did not prevent her answering 
in tones of passionate defiance, the torrent of fierce 
and angry invective which her stepmother—for 
in this relation she stood to her—poured upon her. 
There was an intenseness of feeling, a precision, 
and force of expression in her language, as she 
rapidly and indignantly retorted upon her compa- 
nion, and replied to her charges, that surprised, 
as well as pained Ashleigh; for, young as she 
was, it was evident that all the superiority which 
mind gives, was upon her side. The whole scene 
shocked Ashleigh, while, at the same time, his 
feelings were naturally enlisted in favor of one, 
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whose yeers, whose relationship to himself com- 
manded his sympathy. 

‘* My dear aunt,”’ he said, stepping forward, 
‘* what is the matter?’ Sophy, I am sorry to see 
this !”’ 

‘ Sorry !’’ exclaimed the lady angrily, drawing 
herself up; ‘‘you may well be sorry! Such a 
disobedient, ungrateful girl is enough to bring 
sorrow into any house !”’ 

‘* What has happened ?”’ 

‘Why, what happens every day! Instead of 
attending to her studies, her music, her sewing, 
she neglects everything, to run about the country, 
and follow her own wilful and unladylike pur- 
suits.”’ 

‘*Tt is not true !’’ said the child, passionately. 
‘*T have not neglected my music, my studies, a 
single day since we came into the country.” 

‘Nor your sewing, miss?’’ said the lady, 
tauntingly. 

‘* The sewing, I acknowledge, I neglect,”’ re- 
plied the child, ‘‘ for you have no right to burden 
me with such heavy tasks. Disobedient I may be, 
for you have rendered obedience impossible. Un- 
grateful I cannot be, as you have never given me 
cause for gratitude; and for my pursuits,’’ she 
continued, lowering her voice, and compressing 
her lips, ‘‘I think them as ladylike as any I[ 
have an example of.” 

‘* And pray, miss,’”’ said Mrs. Ellis, ‘‘do you 
call your last exploit, which I have just witnessed 
from my window, an example of your ladylike 
’ turning to 


” 


propensities? I am certain, Robert,’ 
Ashleigh, ‘‘that you will acquit me of injustice, 
when I assure you, that I saw Sophy, not ten 
minutes ago, deliberately pull off her shoes and 
stockings, and with her petticoats tucked up, 
wade across the creek !”’ 

The color deepened in the young girl’s face, 
and an expression of humor flitted momentarily 
across her countenance, as this relation proceeded ; 
but she replied immediately, ‘‘I never waded the 
creek before, and I should not have done it to-day, 
if I had had any other way to cross. The bridge 
is broken, and I did not choose to goa mile round; 
but,’’ added she quickly, raising her large violet 
eyes—the anger which had lately filled them, 
now replaced by a vivid expression of delight— 
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**T will not promise not to do it again, for I never 
enjoyed myself so much in my life.”’ 

** You see,’’ said Mrs. Ellis, expanding her 
hands expressively, ‘‘she is perfectly incorrigi- 
ble ;’’ and she swept out of the room in the 
most dignified manner, saying—‘‘ Your father 
shall hear of this, miss !’’ 

For a few moments after the departure of Mrs. 
Ellis, Sophy stood motionless; her chin resting 
upon her bosom, and her eyes downcast. Her 
companion looked at her for a little while, and 
then said, in a grave voice—‘‘ Sophy, is this 
right ?”’ 

The child raised her eyes to his face, with a 
look of surprise, but the next moment her ex- 
pression changed, and she said, quickly—‘* What 
do you think ?”’ 

Thus called upon, Ashleigh did not hesitate to 
speak to her with the frankness which he thought 
she required. His manner was grave, and his 
tone serious. He expressed his surprise, his 
pain, in beholding the terms on which she lived 
with her stepmother. He spoke, with strong 
displeasure, of her disrespect to one whose years 
and position, as her father’s wife, entitled her at 
least to the decent forms of respect ; and, while 
he touched with feeling upon the evil conse- 
quences which such a course must entail upon 
all connected with her, he adverted feelingly to 
the higher and more solemn obligation which she 
was violating. He did not attempt to conceal his 
sense of Mrs. Ellis’s defects of character, but 
dwelt upon her kindness of heart, her generosity, 
and her many excellent qualities, all of which, 


he said, were inducements to one who herself 


possessed an excellent understanding, to exercise 


forbearance and good feeling. 

Sophy listened to these remonstrances with a 
flushed cheek and swelling heart, and it was 
evident that she was preparing to defend herself; 
but ere he ceased, she had changed her mind, and 
throwing up her head with a movement of haugh- 
Mr. Ashleigh ; 
I dare say you mean to be kind,’’ and left the 


tiness, she said—‘‘ Thank you, 


room. 

While the three persons, just introduced, are 
smoothing their ruffled tempers, according to their 
several necessities, we will endeavor to enlight- 
en the reader somewhat as to their relative posi- 
tions in the little drama before us. 

Mr. Ellis was a native of Philadelphia, the dis- 
penser of a large income, which he derived from 
his second wife, a wealthy widow, whom he had 
married some years after the death of his first. 
Absorbed in politics, and for a number of years 
actually engaged in public life, he mingled very 
little in the domestic circle, leaving his two 
daughters to the guidance of their stepmother, 
a woman whose slender intellect by no means 
qualified her for so important a charge. Mrs. 
Ellis was warm hearted and good natured in the 
main, but violent and obstinate when opposed. 
Weak, opinionated, and narrow-minded, she was 


fond to excess of dress and show, while her whole 
life was spent in a routine of busy nothings. 
During the first years of her marriage, the chil- 
dren were left very much to the mercy of servants 
and teachers, Mrs. Ellis contenting herself with 
furnishing them plentifully with fine clothes, and 
occasionally costly presents. But as Emily, who 
was four years older than her sister, grew into 
womanhood, she began to take a more active 
interest in them. Emily was growing up a beau- 
tiful girl, and though far inferior in capacity to her 
younger sister, as her tastes and pursuits were 
congenial with her stepmother’s, she became a 
decided favorite with her, notwithstanding some 
symptoms of independence and self-will which 
occasionally showed themselves. 

Sophy, on the other hand, fell far into the 
shadow of her mother’s favor. From the com- 
mencement of Mrs. Ellis’s interference in their 
pursuits and conduct, Sophy had never been able 
to accommodate herself to her wishes. ‘The 
child was quick and shrewd, and soon learned to 
fathom all the weaknesses of Mrs. Ellis’s cha- 
racter, and with the presumption of precocious 
childhood, she decided that she could not be a 
guide for her. The consequence of this con- 
viction, was a system of perpetual wariare be- 
tween the two. Sophy began to nourish a con- 
tempt for all the conventional refinements which 
her stepmother laid so much stress upon, and 
to take a pleasure in violating them; while Mrs. 
Ellis, with the petty tyranny of a weak woman, 
enforced with injustice the rules which she had 
determined to carry out. The result of this we 
have seen, in the interview just described—re- 
on one side, 


bellion and disrespect impotent rage 


and undignified conduct on the other. 
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Robert Ashleigh was the nephew of Mrs. Ellis’s 
first husband, to whom, at the death of Mrs. Ellis, 
the whole of her large fortune was to descend. 
With a sentiment that did her honor, Mrs. Ellis 
cherished a strong regard for her late husband's 
young relative, and, by her attentions and kindness 
to Ashleigh, strove to exhibit the warmth of her 
gratitude to him whose watchful! care had followed 
her beyond the grave. Amid the schemes which 
filled Mrs. Ellis’s mind, was one which lay very 
near her heart. This was to bring about a 
l Robert and her 


matrimonial alliance between 
favorite Emily, by that means to draw closer the 
tie which bound him to her, and, at the same time, 
to secure, in her own family, the large property 
which would revert to him at her death. She 
had, however, womanly tact enough not to hint 
her wishes to either party ; but encouraged Ash- 
leigh’s visits, and admitted him into her family, 
on such a footing as to allow him every opportu- 
nity of falling in love if so disposed. 

Robert Ashleigh was some four or five years 
older than Emily, and at the time of Mrs. Ellis’s 
marriage, while pursuing his studies in a law- 
office, he took very little notice of the well. behaved 


little Miss, who ate her rice-pudding occasionally 
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beside him at his aunt’s well spread table ; but as 
years went by, and Emily’s beauty developed it- 
self, he became more observant. ‘Time, which 
had expanded her into a beautiful woman, had 
matured him, a dreaming youth, into an active, 
thinking man. During the summer months, the 
Ellis family usually retired to their country-seat, 


a few miles from town, and here, in pursuance of 


Mrs. Ellis’s plan, Ashleigh was considered a re- 
gular guest—Robert’s seat at the table, and Ro- 
bert’s room, being as universally respected and 
acknowledged, as those of any member of the 
family. Heretofore, however, these privileges 
did not seem to have been very highly valued, 
and it was not until the present summer that 
hope began to whisper in Mrs. Ellis’s heart. 
Robert had devoted himself very obviously, dur- 
ing the latter part of the past winter, to Emily, 
and when the regular summer invitation came, he 
accepted it immediately, and left them only oc- 
casionally for short periods. Mrs. Ellis watched 
the young people closely, and was rejoiced to 
perceive that Emily was by no means indisposed 
to be as sentimental as Mr. Ashleigh might 
desire. 

Nothing is more senseless, and yet so common, 
as the wise tone of censure adopted by people, 
in dilating upon the vanity of women, and their 


eve of admiration! 


So long as women see and 
feel that mere external beauty is sufficient to 
enchain the wisest and most exalted of the other 
sex, so long will they prize, strive for, and culti- 
vate, at the expense of more estimable qualities, 
that which they know to be their stronghold. 
The example before us iilustrates these remarks. 
Emily Ellis was, in truth, a shallow, designing 
girl, with very little feeling; but her beauty, and 
the good humor usually engendered by self- 
complacency, won for her popularity abroad, 
importance at home, and the regard of a man of 
mind, high principles, and warm affections. 
Heretofore, though on terms of familiar intima- 
cy with the family, Ashleigh’s mind had been 
ittle occupied by them; but, since the spell cast 
upon him by Emily’s attractions, his interest 
deepened in all that concerned them, and it was 
under the influence of these feelings, that he had 
spoken to Sophy, as, he believed, a brother would 
have done. After the scene described, however, 
and when left alone, Ashleigh felt some regret at 
the tone of harshness which his remonstrances 
with his littkee kinswoman had assumed. The 
strong and impetuous feeling exhibited by the 
child, her bitter sense of injustice, though marked 
by unrestrained temper, surprised, and, at the 
same time, interested him, and he now ques- 
tioned, whether a more soothing, gentle course 
would not have been the wiser plan to adopt. 
With a sensitive mind, ripened far beyond her 
years, every word that Ashleigh had spoken 
during that painful scene, fastened upon Sophy’s 
memory, there to ripen, and bring forth its fruits 
of good and evil. Her pride, as well as the sen- 
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sitiveness peculiar to girls of her age, revolted at 
thus being schooled by one of another sex, whom 
no tie of blood entitled to be her censor, and she 
exhibited, by her cold and sullen reserve, her 
childish sense of injury. But beneath this way- 
wardness, there was an under current scarcely 
known to herself. She had too much quickness 
of mind, too much natural good feeling, not to 
appreciate all that Ashleigh had said, and even 
while she told herself that he was unjust and 
presuming, his words were silently and imper- 
ceptibly, working an important revolution in her 
character. 

Fortunately, in aid of this moral change, an 
entire alteration took place in the conduct of Mrs. 
Ellis towards her. While the painful impression 
remained fresh upon Ashleigh’s mind, after the 
angry discussion which he had witnessed, he 
sought his aunt, and held with her a serious con- 
versation relative toSophy. Mrs. Ellis’s affection 
for Ashleigh gave him great influence with her, 
and though obliged to soothe, palliate, and rea- 
son, by turns, he succeeded in persuading her to 
change her mode of discipline with Sophy. With 
a mind not sufficiently enlarged, however, to 
comprehend the full scope of his advice, and un- 
able to pursue any middle course, Mrs. Ellis fell 
into the opposite extreme ; and, instead of inter- 
fering with Sophy every hour of the day, she 
now left her entirely to her own control. This 
would have proved, with most children, a ruinous 
course, but with Sophy it produced happier effects. 
No longer teased, tormented, and scolded, she 
applied herself to her appointed tasks with cheer- 
fulness and regularity, and even the hateful nee- 
dle received a share of attention. 

Too proud to let this change be seen, and un- 
willing that Ashleigh should suppose his remarks 
had possessed any influence, these events bred in 
Sophy a degree of reserve to all around her, and 
she experienced that feeling, so common with the 
young and sensitive, of being singled out, of 
standing alone in her family. Much of this, it is 
true, was purely imaginary, but, in some respects, 
it was not without foundation. Mr. Ellis was an 
indifferent, selfish man, and a negligent parent. 
All the affection he had to bestow, was given to 
his oldest daughter, of whose beauty and spright- 
liness he was proud, Sophy chiefly presenting 
herself to his mind as a self-willed child, who 
was a source of great annoyance to him, through 
the incessant complaints made of her by his wife. 
Mr. Ellis did not like to have the serenity of his 
mind ruffled, even for the welfare of his children. 

Between Sophy and her sister, there existed no 
sympathy. Emily scarcely noticed her, unless 
to find fault, or assist Mrs. Ellis in her lectures. 
Now, even the questionable interest which Mrs. 
Ellis had taken in her ceased, and in the utter 
ndifference of all connected with her, it is not 
astonishing that her morbid sensitiveness should 
have increased. 

Ashleigh was the only one who detected this 
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trait of mind, and he strove, from time to time, 
by little acts of kindness, and delicately marked 
approval, to break down the barrier of reserve 
between them. This interest in her, though it 
failed to produce any increase of cordiality, or 
even to elicit a consciousness of its existence, on 
the part of the sensitive girl, was not unfelt by 
her. Amid opposing feelings, the offspring of 
treasured resentment, and involuntary admiration, 
and esteem, there sprung unnoticed, like a wild 
flower in some neglected nook, a sentiment of 
deep gratefulness in her young heart, which shed 
its brightness and its balm on all around. 

In early youth to feel that we are valued, to 
receive discriminating praise, possesses an irre- 
sistible charm to us, particularly if surrounded 
by those who are careless and indifferent. It was 
thus with Sophy, and, unconsciously, the opinions, 
tastes, and sentiments of Ashleigh, became her 
standards of right and wrong. It would have 
been a curious study at this time, to watch the 
unfoldings of mind in this neglected girl. Here- 
tofore to read for the sake of improvement never 
occurred to Sophy. She read, because she had 
an intense thirst for books; and though day by 
day the stores, which she was silently laying up, 
did their work in enlarging her understanding, 
there was no impulse from without to incite or 
guide here in her mental progress. Now, that 
impulse was given; Sophy possessed a capacity 
which, in its yearnings after everything that was 
good and exalted, led her fully to appreciate 
Ashleigh’s superiority and cultivation of mind 
The books he commended, she privately read ; 
the accomplishments he valued, she industriously 
cultivated; while the subjects which, from time to 
time, occupied his mind and conversation, be- 
came to her secret objects of inquiry and interest. 
Sophy was, in short, one of those frequent, 
though unnoticed examples of marked character, 
developed, and moulded by accidental circum- 
stances. 

Happily for her, her young and plastic mind 
received its bent from one whose influence and 
example elevated her unfixed character; had she 
fallen upon evil counselors and groveling minds, 
how different might have been the result! 

Too little attention is paid to the influence 
which mind possesses over mind, in early youth. 
If the secrets of all hearts were laid bare, how 
many should we find whose promptings, either to 
good or evil, have been the result of accidental 
companionship? We have seen that it was thus 
with Sophy. Previously to the eventful day when 
she received Ashleigh’s grave rebuke, she had 
exhibited little else than waywardness of will, and 
obstinacy of character, but those few simple 
words of reproof had gleamed like a flash of light- 
ning into the inner depths of her mind, and laid 
it bare before her. The rock was struck, and 
where all before was dry and lifeless, the waters 
of truth and self-knowledge welled forth. ’Tis 
true that Sophy’s judgment, as it ripened, must 
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have corrected her most glaring defects, but the 
sudden glimpse, caught of herself in the mirror 
of another’s mind, did the work of years, and 
stamped her character for life. 

But little occurred during the summer to change 
the aspect of things in Mr. Ellis’s family, save a 
more obvious devotion on the part of Ashleigh to 
Emily. Mr. Ellis having been elected a member 
of Congress, and intending to take his wife 
and oldest daughter with him to Washington to 
spend the winter, it was decided that the family 
should remain at the country place, until it was 
time to repair to the seat of government, in order 
to avoid the trouble to make the necessary ar- 
rangements in the town house. So that, to Sophy’s 
great delight, the autumn, that golden season of 
our climate, was to be passed among the scenes 
she loved so well; and never did the woods, 
gorgeous in their drapery of tinted leaves, the 
clear, blue skies, shining in immeasurable dis- 
tance, through the elastic atmosphere, the spark- 
ling waters, and the rejoicing earth, mirror their 
beauties ina soul more kindred with their own. 

Towards sunset one evening, late in November, 
as Ashleigh was walking up and down the piazza, 
at the back of the house, he saw Sophy wrapped 
in a shawl, approaching the house on her return 
from a walk. He went forward to meet her with 
some jesting remark upon her fondness for soli- 
tude. Sophy was shy and silent as usual, and 
Ashleigh seemed vexed at her taciturnity. At 
length he said—‘‘Sophy, do you not mean to 
congratulate me ?’’ 

‘* Congratulate you! upon what ?”’ 

‘* Why, have they not told you?’’ he asked, in 
a tone of surprise. 

** No, they have told me nothing.”’ 

‘* Not that your sister is’ engaged to be mar- 
ried ?”’ 

‘*Emily engaged to be married!’’ she ex- 
claimed, in a tone of unfeigned astonishment. 

‘“* Yes, Sophy, Emily is about to give you a 
brother, who hopes to win your regard and con- 
fidence,’’ and he took Sophy’s hand. 

Sophy looked at him for an instant, then with- 
drawing her hand, and blushing deeply, she said, 
sur- 


’ 


with much embarrassment,—‘* You have 
prised me very much 

‘*But I have your good wishes, Sophy, have I 
not? I assure you, I build a great deal upon the 


affection of my little sister, and cannot dispense 


” 


with it.” 

‘*Oh, yes, certainly !’’ she replied, hastily, 
for they had now reached the house, and leaving 
him abruptly, she flew quickly up stairs to her 
own room. 

‘‘What a shy, reserved child she is!’’ 
claimed Ashleigh, as she disappeared. 

For some time Sophy sat immovable in her 
chair, her clasped hands resting in her lap, and 
her head sunk upon her bosom. There was 4 
tumult of strange emotions awakened within her, 
that she found it impossible to ravel. Wise as she 
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was beyond her years, in many respects, Sophy 
was, as yet, a novice in all that concerns the in- 
tricate windings of the human heart. She dreamed 
not that the last half hour had crushed within her 
one of those latent preferences, which in time 
might have ripened and influenced her whole 
existence. She knew not that her sister’s shadow 
now fell between, and darkened for her the sun- 
shine which for months had brightened her path. 
She thought that the flutter and agitation of her 
feelings were occasioned by surprise, and with 
one of those strong and vigorous mental efforts, 
which her sex. are so often called upon to make, 
she flung from her the heavy weight of oppression 
which she was too innocent to account for, and 
turned to her usual pursuits for employment; but 
not with the same results as formerly, for now there 
were a restlessness, a dissatisfaction, a desire for 
change, which she had never before experienced, 
and she longed for the time to come, when she 
should go to Mrs. Montague’s, at whose school 
she was to remain during the absence of her 
family. 

Emily never spoke to Sophy of her engagement, 
for with the intuitive quickness of woman in all 
hat concerns the affections, she had detected in 
Sophy the little germ of preference for Ashleigh, 
which lay hidden even from herself. ‘There was, 
however, no tender womanly compassion for her 
young sister elicited in the cold heart of Emily, 
by this discovery. Sophy, in her estimation, was 
a presumptuous, vain little chit, quite too forward 
for her years; and to check her boldness, in thus 
daring to lift her thoughts to the lover on whom 
she had condescended to smile, she preserved a 
scornful silence towards her. Mrs. Ellis spoke 
of it to Sophy, but it was as much to gratify her 
own love of talking, and to caution Sophy on the 
subject of secrecy with regard tothe engagement, 
which was not to be announced till spring, as 
from any regard to her feelings. 

The few weeks, that were now to intervene 
before the opening of Congress, soon passed by. 
The beginning of December found Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellis, and their oldest daughter, on their way 
to Washington, and Sophy quietly installed at 
school. Ashleigh, whose professional engage- 
ments detained him in Philadelphia, it was 
agreed, should visit his betrothed as often as pos- 
sible during the winter. 

The long winter months passed away unmarked 
by any unusual event, and the spring was, at length, 
come. One morning about this time, Sophy was 
summoned to the parlor to see Mr. Ashleigh. He 
had come occasionally through the winter with 
messages and letters from her family ; and she con- 
cluded that this visit wasof asimilar kind. When 
she entered the room, she was surprised to find 
Ashleigh awaiting her with a grave and troubled 
countenance. Sophy’s first thought was, that 
some calamity had befallen her family, and she 
questioned him in alarm. He assured her that all 
were well. 
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‘Then, what is the matter ?’’ she asked, still 
marking his unusual manner. 

Ashleigh took from his pocket a letter, and 
handing it to her, said—*‘ Read this, Sophy.”’ 

Sophy received the letter, and opened it with 
a nervous quickening of her pulses, as she per- 
ceived that the letter was from her sister. 

In a few cold and unfeeling words, Emily in- 
formed Ashleigh that she had been for some time 
aware that her regard for him was not of a nature 
to warrant her fulfilment of the engagement 
existing between them, and that, as she intended 
to enter into one more congenial to her feelings, 
she begged to release him from the tie. 

The !etter dropped from Sophy’s hand, and 
she burst into tears. 

‘*Is it not a cruel letter ?’’ asked Ashleigh, as 
he paused in his rapid walk across the room. 

‘*Cruel?—O, most unworthy, heartless, sin- 
ful!’ 

Ashleigh now informed her that he had received 
by the same mail, a letter from his aunt, who 
told him that Emily had been flirting during the 
whole winter with a southern gentleman, who 
had been one of the most prominent persons in 
society during the season, partly through the 
elegance of his person and manners, and partly 
through his reputation for great wealth. Mr. 
Gaythorn finally addressed her, and Emily in- 
formed her father of her acceptance of his pro- 
posal. Ashleigh did not repeat all the bitterness 
and indignation expressed by Mrs. Ellis; nothing 
but the commands of her husband having induced 
her to remain in Washington after she became 
acquainted with Emily’s intentions. Mr. Ellis 
had sanctioned his daughter’s conduct, and con- 
sented to her new engagement; and Mrs. Ellis 
added that she believed they were to be married 
as soon as the adjournment of Congress allowed 
them to return home. 

Ashleigh continued to pace the room, giving 
vent to his indignant and wounded feelings; 
dwelling upon the sincerity and trustfulness of 
the affection which he had lavished upon Emily, 
and upon her cold and deliberate heartlessness. 
But when he spoke of the effect which this must 
have upon his mind and future happiness—when 
he declared that Emily had rendered it impossible 
for him, henceforth, to believe in the truth and 
constancy of woman, Sophy, with a quick and 
impetuous movement, laid her hand upon his 
arm, and said, in a voice broken by emotion— 
‘* Oh! do not say so!—your love was unworthily 
placed! She did not appreciate you. She knew 
not how to value a Jove like yours. Do not say 
that all women would do the same—Oh! no, 
no!”’ 

Ashleigh gazed upon the eloquent upturned 
face beside him, with surprise, at this burst of 
feeling; and as he looked into those deep eyes, 
which now glowed with truth and sensibility, and 
beheld for the first time the fervent energy of a 
high-hearted woman, breathing from that youth- 
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fal countenance, he replied, with a deep sigh— 
** Well, Sophy, for your sake, I will endeavor to 
think differently ; nay, I believe that such treach- 
ery is foreign to your nature, and come what 
may, I shall never forget the kindness, the sym- 
pathy, which you have shown me this day ;’’ and 
wringing her hand with a hasty farewell, he left 
her. 

Before another month had elapsed, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellis, and Emily, were again at home. 
Sophy, who had petitioned to be left with Mrs. 
Montague, was permitted to remain at school, 
and she was in consequence saved the pain of 
daily beholding her sister's heartless conduct. 
Emily’s engagement to Ashleigh having never 
been publicly announced, her conduct towards 
him, which would have injured her in the eyes of 
the well thinking, was never known, and a few 
brilliant weeks previous to her marriage, were 
passed by her in exhibiting her elegant lover to 
the admiring world in which she lived. 

The meeting between Sophy and her sister 
was colder even than ordinary: for the warmth 
which had heretofore been exhibited, was wholly 
on Sophy’s part, and now even that was wanting. 
The first interview between Mrs. Ellis and Sophy 
was, on the contrary, marked by a greater degree 
of warmth than ever occurred before. Differing 
with her husband on the point which had so 
deeply wounded her, and on terms of scarcely 
decent intercourse with Emily, Mrs. Ellis turned 
to Sophy for sympathy in her distress. Sophy’s 
most heartfelt sympathy she certainly possessed, 
and when we add to this, a decided improvement 
in her manner to her stepmother, we must not be 
surprised to find her on the high road of favoritism 
with Mrs. Ellis. 

Robert Ashleigh, resenting the treatment which 
he had received from Mr. Ellis, refused to enter 
his house, even to visit his aunt; and Mrs. Ellis 
now only saw him, when she met him in society, 
or visited him at his lodgings. Sophy never saw 
Ashleigh, but, during her weekly visits home, 
she heard from Mrs. Ellis all that she herself knew 
of him; for with Mrs. Ellis, Ashleigh, and the ill 
treatment he had received, were a never-ending 
theme of discourse. 

Emily’s marriage took place in June, and she 
left her father’s house for her new home, without 
any wish expressed on the part of Mrs. Ellis that 
she should again revisit it. Robert Ashleigh, the 
following autumn, went abroad, to travel in Eu- 
rope till his thirst for wandering should be satis- 
fied—a thirst recently induced, by the bitterness 
and irritation which his disappointment had oc- 


casioned. Ashleigh felt Emily’s conduct poig- 
nantly. Endowing her as he had with all the 


charms that surrounded his ideal, he had lavished 
upon her all his warm affections, without suspi- 
cion or guile. The shock, the disappointment 
were proportionably severe, nor is it surprising 
that he left his country a skeptic in woman’s 
virtues, a doubter in her truth. Nothing is so 
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wounding to a man’s vanity, as to doubt his own 
penetration and judgment, and nine times in ten, 
he consoles himself under similar circumstances, 
by broad and sweeping censure upon the whole 
sex, sooner than acknowledge his blindness or 
deficiency in either of these qualities. 

Sophy left school on the occasion of her sister’s 
marriage, and, after Emily’s departure, it was 
decided that she should not again return, but 
continue her studies with her masters as be- 
fore. A year earlier such an attempt to over- 
rule a favorite project, would have met with 
strong resistance from Sophy; but after a simple 
expression of her wish to continue with Mrs. 
Montague, she yielded in quiet submission to her 
mother’s wishes. This change alone, in Sophy, 
would have produced a corresponding effect in 
Mrs. Ellis; but, when we throw into the scale her 
disappointment in, and resentment towards Emily, 
it is not surprising that we should find Sophy rising 
as high in herstepmother’s regard, as she formerly 
fell below it. All the indulgence, the petting, 
which Emily once engrossed, now fell entirely 
upon her, and it is difficult to say which extreme 
was the most trying ordeal for the character of a 
young person to pass through. Sophy, however, 
was doubly armed ; her knowledge of the past had 
rendered her clear sighted; and nothing but her 
firm determination to do what was right enabled 
her to bear with patience the often times oppres- 
sive consequences of such favoritism. 

When the winter came round, it was evident 
that Mrs. Ellis inclined to take Sophy with her to 
Washington; but upon this occasion her father 
interfered in her behalf: Sophy was too young, 
at little more than sixteen, to enter into society, 
and he decided that she should again return to 
Mrs. Montague’s during their absence. ‘This was 
a subject of great rejoicing to Sophy ; and when, 
at the beginning of the session, her parents de- 
parted for the capital, she returned with a light 
heart to her kind friend Mrs. Montague, and her 
old schoolmates. 

During this period, the letters, which came few 
and far between from Emily, were anything but 
encouraging in the picture which they gave of her 
mind. Emily was evidently disappointed. The 
paradise home, whicha lover’s tongue had painted, 
proved to her disenchanted eye nothing more than 
a secluded wilderness, called a plantation. The 
society and the hospitality of which she had re- 
ceived such glowing accounts, were so scattered 
that, to enjoy them, was a labor which, with her 
town-bred habits, she was entirely unfitted for. 
Emily soon perceived that her elegant lover was 
far less amiable in a shabby coat and rough coun- 
try boots, than when sauntering up Pennsylvania 
Avenue with her the morning after a ball; that 
he loved the companionship of his horse and 
his cigar very often better, than he did hers; 
and worse than all, she discovered that, though 
proprietor of a large landed estate, her husband 
was what she called a poor man, for he had very 
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little ready money, and even that little depended 
upon the fluctuating chances of good and bad crops; 
and when she found that, instead of passing a 
gay winter in Washington, as she had proposed, 
she must remain during the whole dreary season 
in the country, she felt herself ill used, and de- 
ceived. It is true, her husband obligingly told 
her that, if the old gentleman—meaning her father 
—would take a house in Washington, and send 
for them to pass the winter with him, he would 
go with pleasure. But this, strange to say, did 
not console her. 

All this, Emily did not, of course, actually say 
in her letters, but there was enough told for any 
one to perceive that she had been disappointed in 
the great aim of her ambition, the uncurbed en- 
joyment of a life of gay and luxurious indulgence, 
of glitter and show. 

Meanwhile Sophy’s moral as well as mental 
education continued to progress under the foster- 
ing care of Mrs. Montague—a woman of enlarged 
mind, and unpretending piety—and time flew by, 
as it ever does with the happy and the occupied. 
But this state of repose was not to continue long ; 
trials and afflictions came, as they always do, in 
crowds, and Sophy’s fortitude and patience were 
put to the severest trials. 

Early in the spring, she was hurried to Wash- 
ington to see her father breathe his last. Mr. 
Ellis had been fatally injured by the overturning 
of a carriage, and did not survive the accident 
three days. Mrs. Ellis, who accompanied him, 
was also severely hurt, and upon Sophy fell the 
task of nursing and soothing her under this two- 
fold affliction. Scarcely had the first dark days 
of sorrow and bereavement passed away, when 
intelligence was received of the death of Mr. 
Gaythorn. He was taken off suddenly by a vio- 
lent fever, and from the hints contained in Emily’s 
letters, leaving his affairs in great entanglement. 

Mrs. Ellis had never entirely forgiven Emily 
her conduct to her nephew; and when the an- 
nouncement of her loss was received, instead of 
inviting her to return to her former home, as Sophy 
expected, she merely dictated a querulous com- 
monplace letter of condolence to her, and it was 
evident to Sophy, who did all in her power to 
soften her mother’s resentment, that Mrs. Ellis 
had no conciliating feelings towards her. 

Mrs. Ellis had now become a confirmed invalid, 
and it was the opinion of her physicians that she 
never would entirely recover from the injuries 
which she had sustained. On the death of her 
husband, she had given up her town house, and 
she now determined to reside henceforth entirely 
in the country. In this step she was warmly 
seconded by Sophy, who loved the country, and 
whose occupations and amusements never suffered 
her to feel a weary moment while there. And 
now her occupations were manifold. She was 
nurse, adviser, consoler, and companion. She was 
the organ through which all business matters were 
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arranged, housekeeper, secretary, and proxy in 
general. And yet Sophy found time for all this, 
Sophy the self-willed; Sophy the obstinate! 
Prompt, cheerful, and decided, she quietly ac- 
complished all that fell to her share, and still had 
hours to open each day for her own employments. 
Mrs. Ellis insisted upon the daily walk, or drive, 
and for the rest, there were odd moments enough, 
beside the sofa of the invalid, for the book, the 
work, or the drawing; while night brought its 
hours of solitude, meditation and independence. 

In this quiet routine, more than two peaceful 
years passed away. Mrs. Ellis’s health, which gra- 
dually became more and more undermined, being 
the only source of uneasiness experienced by Sophy. 
Letters came at long intervals from Emily, usually 
filled with expressions of discontent, principally 
founded upon the complication and embarrassment 
of her affairs; while more regular and frequent 
epistles were received from Ashleigh, who now 
promised his aunt to return home, her declining 
health inducing her to urge it strongly. 

Ashleigh never made a promise, but in good 
faith ; and early in the autumn, some weeks be- 
fore he was expected, he arrived after an absence 
of three years. ‘Three years is a period in the 
existence of any one. Three years spent by the 
domestic fireside, changes us often materially ; 
how much greater, then, must be the effect of such 
an interval of time on one who has passed it in the 
rapid and struggling current of life, where strange 
and novel scenes are passing before him, and 
where ‘‘*mid the shock, the hum of men,’’ he has 
been taught to uproot his own prejudices, to re- 
spect those of others, and in stranger lands to read 
human nature in its outspread book? All this had 
happened to Ashleigh. In many respects he was 
altered, but a little while sufficed to convince Mrs. 
Ellis, who feared that foreign travel had made him 
‘*fine,’’ that in all essentials, he was in no way 
changed fur the worse. The same frank, affec- 
tionate manner, the same simple tastes remained 
as when they parted last. 

In compliance with the earnest wish of Mrs. 
Ellis, Ashleigh, a few months after his return, 
came permanently to reside with her, it being her 
wish that the remnant of her life might be cheered 
as much as possible by his presence. 

The interest which Sophy so early felt in Ash- 
leigh had never died away; she met him with a 
warm and friendly greeting ; though unconscious- 
ly to herself, that warmth was measured to con- 
ceal how great her pleasure was. Often and often, 
during the cheerful happy hours now passed by 
them at their quiet fireside, did Sophy wonder if 
Ashleigh had forgotten Emily. He never spoke 
of her sister, or to her knowledge inquired for her, 
and Sophy, afraid to mention her name, hud only 
heard her alluded to once, when Mrs. Ellis asked 
him if he thought Sophy had grown up like 
Emily—*‘ Not at all, ma’am,’’ was the quick 
reply ; ‘‘ very different.”’ 
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‘“‘Mamma forgets the past,’’ mused Sophy. 
**Tdolized as she was, she must always stand 
alone in his imagination.”’ 

And yet Sophy was mistaken. Ashleigh was 
not thinking of her sister at that moment; he 
was gazing upon her, and telling himself that 
never in all his wanderings had he met with a 
lovelier woman—never looked into the depths of 
more loving, truth-telling eyes! 

It was a pleasant winter, after all—Ashleigh 
never tired of describing his travels and adven- 
tures abroad to his two curious and unwearied 
listeners. ‘Then there were pleasant books to 
read, and daily news to tell—for Ashleigh went 
nearly every day to town, occasionally returning 
with a friend or two, to enliven their circle and 
vary their amusement. Mrs. Ellis revived visi- 
bly under these cheering influences, and schemes 
for the future again began to occupy her thoughts. 

The spring came, and Mrs. Ellis’ equanimity 
was completely overset by a letter from Emily, 
offering a visit for the approaching summer. Un- 
pleasant as this would have been at any time, to 
Mrs. Ellis it was particularly so at 
Emily had never offered a visit before—not even 
at the period of her father’s death—and Mrs. 


present 


Ellis, whose temper and prejudices time had but 
little softened, without hesitation attributed this 
proposition to a settled plan of attack upon Ash- 
leigh ;—Emily, according to her opinion, having 
lived to discover her mistake in refusing him, and 
being still young, handsome and fascinating, was 
coming with the design of winning him back. 

It was not without a struggle that Mrs. Ellis 
brought herself to reply to this letter, but as there 
was no help for it, a reluctant welcome was dis- 
patched. Her next object was to get Robert out 
of the way for the period of Emily’s visit; but 
without success. Ashleigh was not disposed to 
move. He heard the announcement of Emily's 
intended visit with great composure, and turned 
@ deaf ear to all his aunt’s suggestions.on the 
subject of pleasant summer trips and watering- 
places. She soon, however, saw that her efforts 
were useless, and gave up almost with a feeling 
of despair. 

Mrs. Gaythorn and the roses made their ap- 
pearance together, for in early June she arrived. 
A meeting, after such painful changes, could not 
fail to be marked with much emotion; and in the 
excitement of her feelings, Mrs. Ellis forgot her 
intention to watch Ashleigh’s reception of Emily. 
Time had not been idle since they parted, and 
there were observations to make on both sides. 
Emily was startled at the great change in Mrs. 
Ellis’ appearance, and pleased with the marked 
improvement which had taken place in Ashleigh; 
but the strongest feeling of surprise was elicited 
by the alteration in Sophy. Sophy, the intract- 
able hoyden, the rebellious, the self-willed, had 
forfeited all claim to her former titles, and was 
rant, self possessed woman. The 


now a quiet, ele 
same luxuriant golden hair was there, the same 
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changeful expression of countenance, but all else 
was unlike the undisciplined, unformed girl she 
had left; and as she looked from her to Ashleigh, 
some shadows of mistrust came across her mind. 
for Mrs. Ellis, in her coarse but shrewd suspi- 
cions, had conjectured truly. Emily, tired of her 
dull and contracted manner of life, and remem. 
bering Ashleigh’s expectations from his aunt, 
had planned this visit purposely, with the inten. 
tion of endeavoring to regain her former hold 
upon him. Her vanity assisted in smoothing 
away all obstacles, for except that she had lost 
her girlish look, she was as beautiful as of old, 
and in all the arts of fascination, more skilled than 
ever. When she saw Sophy, however, witness- 
ed her attractions, and remembered how closely 
she and Ashleigh had been thrown together dur- 
ing some months past, her hopes faltered some. 
what. She called to mind her former suspicions 
of Sophy’s interest in him, and determined to 
watch them both closely, to the further shaping 
of her own course. 

Sophy’s thoughts and feelings at this time, it 
would be found more difficult to unravel. The 
powerful influence which Ashleigh had early ex- 
ercised over her mind, left traces which neither 
time nor absence had power to eflace. His image 
was interwoven inextricably with an important 
revolution in her character and inner life, and she 
could no more blot the impress of his mind from 
the web of her existence,than she could cast into 
oblivion any given number of years of her life 
When Ashleigh became the lover of her sister 
Sophy was too young, too innocent to comprehend 
that the sentiments which filled her mind towards 
him, carried with them a germ of a passion which 
might have overshadowed her whole heart. Be- 
fore the hour came for that passion to blossom 
or those feelings to untangle themselves, the ten- 
der bud withered and fell to the ground. Ash- 
leigh became the lover of her sister. and she 
learned to look upon him asa brother. Years, 
however, had gone by since then, and man} 
changes had taken place; and Ashleigh had re- 
turned tothem the same, save with such improve- 
ments as her matured judgment tanght her to 
appreciate. He was not now, as formerly, among 
them only; he was of :hem—he formed a part oi 
their household. Hourly he was her companion 
and day by day the mind which had first colored 
her own, poured out to her its treasures of thought 
of memory and of experience. For months past 
she had unconsciously looked for his opinion to 
guide her; by the couch of their declining rela- 
tive they had watched, filled with the same inte- 
rest; day after day his arm supported her in her 
walks; by his side she stood when the twilight 
deepened in holy stillness around them; and 
when the dim starlight, the plash of waters, the 
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summer wind and the h 
blended power stole o’er them in their evening 
hours, she had listened to his voice till it sank 


into her heart, united with those sights and 
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sounds of beauty, warming into life those latent 
feelings so long slumbering there. Till her sister 
arrived, Sophy lived as in a pleasant dream; but 
after Emily came, there were moments of painful 
awakening, bitter gleams of self-knowledge, that 
her shrink from herself, and endeavor to 
hide, beneath any plausible subterfuge, the hu- 


made 


miliating truth. 

Emily’s plans soon became evident to those 
interested in observing her; but the sentiments 
of Ashleigh, who was more practiced in conceal- 
ing his feelings, could not so easily be fathomed. 
He neither sought nor avoided her; no deviation 
from the general rules of friendly intercours: 
marked his demeanor, so that it was impossible 
for the closest observer to discover whether it 
was resolute pride or calm indifference that in- 
fluenced his manner. Even Sophy, whose every 
faculty had become sharpened by misgivings of 
her own weakness, was at a loss to decide. 
The re 
Ashleigh did but bide 


should again be 


were moments when she believed that 
his time, and that she 
startled by some sudden an- 
nouncement of hisintended marriage with Emily, 
and she telt a feverish wish that the hour would 
come; for, to her sensitive conscience, the un- 


charitable thoughts, the bitter feelings that would 


occasionally rise up in her heart towards her sis- 
ter, were as sinful as they were irresistible, and 
no prayerful endeavors on her part could wholly 
suppress them. 

Nearly two months of Mrs. Gaythorn’s visit 
had passed away, when one morning, soon after 
breakfast, she entered the little parlor where 
Sophy sat alone. She paused on the threshold, 
and for a few minutes, watched attentively the 
unconscious girl. Sophy had been at work, but 
her hands now rested idly in her lap, and her gaze 
was steadfastly bent upon the table beside her, 
upon which rested the hat, gloves and cane of 
Ashleigh, which apparently had been but recently 
left there. The soft color in her cheeks, the 
dewy light in her eyes, the abstraction of her 
whole attitude, expressed far beyond words, the 
To the quick 


eye of jealous suspicion, these spoke 


dreamy tenderness of her reverie. 
volumes. 
Emily entered the room, and took a seat near 
Sophy, who silently resumed her netting. 
‘Sophia,’’ said she, after a moment’s pause, 
“are you acquainted with this matrimonial 
scheme which mamma has planned for you ?”’ 
““A matrimonial scheme for me!" exclaimed 
Sophy, in surprise. ‘Surely, you are under some 
Strange mistake !”’ 


“No mistake at all. 
you should marry Robert 


Mamma is desirous that 
Ashleigh, and she has 
deen for a long time urging it upon him, as she is 
aware that at her death you will be unprovided 
for.”” 

Sophy became very pale, but she answered 
with steadiness—“ Is this a surmise of your own, 
Emily, or do you know it to be a fact ?”’ 

“T know it to be a fact.”’ 
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“Then,’’ replied Sophy, with an effort at com- 
posure, ‘‘I can assure you that it is entirely with- 
out my knowledge or approbation.”’ 

““T thought so,’’ replied Mrs. Gaythorn, care- 
lessly, ‘‘or I should not have mentioned the sub- 
ject. Mamma, you know, has not much delicacy ; 
but I knew you had too much self-respect to profit 
by the compassion of a man whose affections you 
had no assurance of possessing;’’ and Emily 
glanced a quick, inquiring look at her sister. 

Shocked, mortified, wounded to the very quick 
by what she had just heard, Sophy was no longer 
capable of reply. She sat motionless, completely 
overwhelmed, her sensitive womanly pride, her 
secret tenderness aroused and stung beyond her 
control. One thought alone arose in the wild 
tumult of her feelings beyond all—Ashleigh him- 
self must have been her sister’s authority. He 
it was who had spoken of her to Emily as the 
obstacle in his path. ‘To him her mother had 


compromised her delicacy, and humbled her to 


the dust. ‘‘He had been repeatedly urged !’’ 
were Emily’s words; and the poor, tortured girl 
sank her head upon her hands in an agony of 
griet. 

This distressing scene was interrupted by the 
sound of approaching footsteps. They both rose 
hastily to leave the reom—Emily retreating 
through a door leading to the piazza, while Sophy 
approached that nearest her own room; but ere 
her trembling limbs could carry her thus far, 
Ashleigh entered the parlor. Pale, agitated and 
faint, she endeavored to pass on, but her sight 
failed her, and she sunk powerless upon a sofa. 

‘Good Heaven, Sophy, what is the matter ?”’ 
‘‘Has anything happened? Is 

Are you ill ?’’ 


Sophy could not speak, but she shook her head 


he exclaimed. 
my aunt worse ? 


in the negative. 

‘“ What can be the matter, then? Something 
dreadful must have happened to agitate you 
thus ?”’ 

Sophy spoke not, but she turned her pallid 
lace away. 

Ashleigh stood gazing at her in silence for a 


few moments, then sitting down beside her, he 


said, tenderly—‘* Dear Sophy, you know not how 
painful it is to me to stand by in ignorance, and 
see you suffering thus. Confide in me, dearest 
Sophy; you have no truer friend on earth than I 
am.”’ 

Wounded and humbled by all that she had just 
learned, the epithet ‘“‘friend’’ fell upon her ear 
with peculiar irritation; and rising from her seat, 
she said, coldly—‘“I do not feel well; I am able 
to go now, and shall feel better in my own 
room.”’ 

Ashleigh walked up and down the floor for a 
few moments after she left the room; then taking 
up his hat, he left the house. 

When the dinner hour arrived this day, Sophy 
did not appear. On inquiry, it was ascertained 


that she had gone out and w1s not yet re turned 
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A servant was dispatched to seek her, and the 
family sat down to dinner. After some time, the 
servant returned, saying that he had not been 
able to find Miss Sophy. As it was an unusual 
thing for Sophy to absent herself in this way 
without notice, Mrs. Ellis expressed some un- 
easiness, and ordered the man to mount a horse 
and go to the nearest neighbors, to ascertain if 
she had remained to dine with any of them. 
After an absence of some time, the man re- 
He had been 
to every place where there was any probability 


turned without any intelligence. 


of her having gone, but to no purpose; neither 
had she been seen by any of her acquaintance, 
nor by the country people on the road-sides, of 
whom he had inquired. 

Mrs. Ellis’s uneasiness was now shared by the 
whole household The grounds were searched 
far and wide, and every haunt that Sophy was 
in the habit of visiting in her walks; but there 
were no traces of her. ‘The probability of her 
having walked into town and been detained 
there, suggested itself to Ashleigh, who imme- 
diately set out to seek for her. 

Twilight was setting in, when Ashleigh re- 
turned from an unsuccessful search, the hope that 
ere this she had been found, alone enabling him 
to keep up his spirits under this depressing result. 
No tidings, however, had been received of her; 
and with a painful remembrance of her myste- 
rious agitation in the morning, which he now 
feared was in some way connected with her dis- 
appearance, he shared in their fullest extent the 
dreadful apprehensions of his aunt. Mrs. Gay- 
thorn evidently experienced the deepest anxiety, 
but she was obviously struggling against her 
alarm, and endeavoring, with a sort of nervous 
trepidation, to persuade herself and others that 
there was no cause for alarm. 

When night came on, and Ashleigh returned 
from his unsuccessful search, Mrs. Ellis, whose 
nervous system had long been completely shat- 
tered, was seized with an attack so violent, that 
they were obliged to summon her physician to 
her aid. The instant she was somewhat restored, 
Ashleigh again rode into town to consult with a 
legal gentleman—who was also a friend of the 
family—as to what st ps it was now proper to 
take to discover Sophy. 

It was nearly midnight, when, wearied, anx- 
ious and disheartened, Ashleigh again returned 


home. His eager inquiry at the door answered 


by a sorrowful negative, he proceeded to th 
parlor, where he found Mrs. Gaythorn in much 
After exchanging a few 
desponding words, she turned to Ashleigh, and 


nervous excitement. 


with her hands convulsively clasped, as if striv- 

ing to suppress what she endured, she said, in a 

husky voice—** Have you searched the creek ?”’ 
“The 


‘What can you mean?’’ 


creek !’’ exclaimed Ashleigh, starting. 


‘*T mean the worst. She was as achild, you 


know, of a wilful, violent disposition; beneath 
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her acquired calmness, those strong and power- 
ful feelings still lay concealed. I fear—I fear— 
I cannot tell you what I fear.’’ 

God !”’ Ashleigh, terror- 


‘““What reason have you for so fearful, 


“Good exclaimed 
struck. 
so appalling an insinuation ?”’ 

Mrs. Gaythorn groaned aloud, in the agony of 
her writhing conscience, as she replied: ‘‘ She was 
dreadfully excited this morning when we parted, 
and I know not what effect our conversation may 
have had upon her. It isthis that alarms me so.” 

“Then it was with you she was conversing 
vhen I entered the room this morning ?”’ 

“tee? yes!’ 

‘“What was it you were speaking of, Emily, 
that could thus affect her? Tell me, I must know.” 

‘*T was telling her,’’ gasped the terrified wo- 
man, ** of my suspicions, that mamma was urging 


I told her—I told her 


you to propose to her. 

that I knew it!”’ 

“But this cannot be all. There was nothing 

in such a communication to excite anything like 
state of mind which you describe.”’ 

‘But I told her that you were reluctant —I 
hinted that you loved another.”’ 

‘Even this, though wounding to her delicacy, 
could not otherwise affect a mind, a dignity so 
true to itself, much less could it produce the dread- 
ful result at which yon so darkly hint.”’ 

“Oh! Robert! cried the wretched 


woman, sinking upon her knees, and writhing in 


Rohe rt 


the desperate agony of her remorse and appre- 
hensions, “you will not understand me; I tell 
you it was torture to her! She loved you—she 
has loved you since she was a child; I sawit 
then — when she did not know it herself—I saw 
it even this day; and, think you, when she heard 
that you loved another ; that she was an obstacle 
in your path; that she had been offered to, and 
rejected by you, it was not enough to drive a proud 
nature like hers to desperation? It has, it has; 
I know it has;’” and the unhappy woman fell at 
Ashleigh’s feet, in a paroxysm of distress. 
Ashleigh paused for an instant, then he raised the 
terrified, conscience-stricken woman, and placed 
her in a chair. ‘ Emily,’’ he said, ‘‘ you have 
told me that which, even in this hour of terrible 
suspense, has flooded my whole being with hap- 
piness, but if what you have told me is true, you 
have betrayed the most sacred feelings of a high- 
ided, delicate woman, and I now owe it to 
Sophy, as well as to myself, not to leave my own 
sentiments an instant unexplained. You have 
Your motives in doing so, I 
I do love; but it 
Sophy herself who has engrossed every feeling 
I respected her character, even 


misled your sister. 
le ave to your own conscience. 
of my nature. 
asachild. She has since embodied to me every 
quality that is lovely and endearing in woman! 
Since my return home, my sole object has been 
I know that my 
past career has not been such as to elevate me mn 
her opinion; but if steadfastness of purpose — if 


torecommend myself to her. 
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the truest respect and admiration —the deepest 
and most fervent love that ever man felt, availed 
to win a gentle-hearted, affectionate woman, these 
had I to base my hopes upon, and with these did 
I mean to persevere. When, if the events of this 
day had nottranspired, I should have had courage 
to tell her all this, 1 know not; but if she is re- 
stored to us, and is not indifferent to me, as you 
assert, then ny whole life shall have but one pur- 
pose,—to prove to her how high, how pure, how 
exalted beyond all her sex, she is in my eyes. 
The suspicions which you confess, I do not share. 


I know Sophy too well to believe her capable of 


so sinful, so desperate an act. Some dreadful 
accident may have befallen her—nay, has, I fear ; 
but I shall ever think of her, be her fate what it 
may, as innocent, spotless—an angel in Heaven ;"’ 
and, overcome by the painful image he had called 
up, Ashleigh rushed from the room and sought 
refuge in the open air. 

It was a cloudy night, and only at intervals did 
the fitfully gleaming stars light Ashleigh on his 
way, as with rapid steps he sought the most un- 


} 


frequented parts of the grounds. Emily’s sug- 


gestion, though he had repelled it, haunted his 


imagination, and he bent his way to the banks of 


the creek, which he pursued for some distance, 
straining his eyes, and at moments, in the despe- 
ration of his mood, calling upon Sophy’s name. 
He reached, at length, a sequestered spot, where 
the creek, making a sudden bend, widened con- 
siderably, forming, in its rapid course, several 


small islands overgrown with tall shrub! 


ery. Sud- 
denly, as if in reply to his call, Ashleigh thought 
he distinguished the sound of a human voice. 
He called again, and again was the cry repeated. 
This was no delusion, and the cries appeared to 
come fromthe water. Breaking through the thick 
and tangled masses of shrubbery that lined the 
shore, he stood upon the water’s edge and cried 
aloud. ‘This time it was beyond all doubt; a 
voice answered him from one of the little islets in 
the stream. Frantic with joy, Ashleigh gave one 
loud halloo, and flying like the wind to the spot 
where the boats were moored, he was in a short 
time pulling with all his strength towards the spot 
whence the sounds procee ded. He neared, and a 
white form became visible. He called, and oh! 
joy unspeakable! Sophy’s well-known voice an- 
swered him; another moment, and the boat was 
run ashore, and Ashleigh, speechless with emo- 
tion, clasped to his bosom the trembling, agitated 


form of Sophy. 


Several minutes elapsed in the silent ecstasy of 


joy. ‘* Beloved!’ was the first word that gushed, 
like music, soft and low, from his full heart, as, 
utterly unconscious, in the strong mastery of his 
feelings, of all else beside, he tenderly, as a fond 
mother, smoothed down her silken hair, and press- 
ed his lips over and over again upon that dear 
head. 

“Come, let us go,’"” murmured Sophy, raising 
herself from his bosom, and drawing him after her. 


Ashleigh lifted her into the boat, and covered 
her damp dress as best he could, with his coat; 
the boat was pushed off, and they made their way 
rapidly to the shore, and then Sophy, in a voice 
still broken by agitation, explained how all had 
happened. She had been seeking for water-lilies, 
and with the daring which her early habits had 
fostered, she paddled herself across, in a small 
boat, to the islets, where she knew she should 
find them. After obtaining what she sought, to 
her dismay, when about to return, she found that 
the boat, which she had forgotten to secure, had 
been carried away, and was now almost out of 
sight, in its rapid progress down the stream. For 
some hours she waited patiently, knowing that 
she would be sought for, and trusting, also, for 
rescue to some chance passenger upon the creek. 
As evening drew on, and her fears were aroused, 
she screamed and called aloud for help, but though 
she frequently heard voices in the distance, none 
came near enough to hear her cries. When 
night came on, and the prospect of passing it in 
this desolate spot, exposed to the chilling damps 
from the water and perhaps to reptiles, haunted 
by the fears of a timid helpless woman, she de- 
scribed herself as ready to sink under her appre- 
hensions. Her joy, her thankfulness in being 
rescued, she could even less calmly express, and 
tears were the only reply which she could give to 
Ashleigh’s rapid account of the dreadful suffering 
they had all endured that miserable day. 

They landed, and a few minutes rapid walking 
brought them to the house. 

No one had gone to bed, and in a short time 
the joyful news spread through the house, and 
Sophy was surrounded by eager, joyful faces. 
Mrs. Gaythorn, when she beheld her sister, re- 
stored as it seemed to her from the dead, fell into 
violent hysterics, and was carried to her chamber. 
While Mrs. Ellis, though assured of Sophy’s 
salety by Ashleigh, would not be satisfied of her 
return till she saw her herself. Ashleigh led the 
exhausted girl to the bedside of his aunt, but was 
soon obliged to bear her forcibly away, to prevent 
the further indulgence of an excitement so im- 
proper for both. 

** You must change your clothes immediately, 
Sophy,’’ he said; ‘ take some refreshment, and go 
quickly to bed ;’’ and he led her towards her cham- 
ber. They reached the door, and he stood irreso- 
lute, clasping the hand which she had extended to 
him. Like a miser, he could not bear to lose 
sight of his new found treasure. Suddenly, as if 
with an impulse too strong to resist, he drew the 
agitated girl to his heart, again murmured that 
tender epithet which once before this night he 
had whispered to her, and then tore himself away. 

Hour after hour passed by, and Sophy still 
pressed a sleepless pillow. The deep watches of 
the night came, yet brought no repose to her. 
Strange, and full of novel sensations as the past 
day had been, Ashleigh and his singular conduct 
filled her whole thoughts. While she lay ponder- 
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ing thus, striving to untangle the agitating ques- 
tions that arose in her mind, her chamber-door 
softly opened, and her sister, with a candle in her 
hand, entered the room. 

‘*l am not asleep, Emily,’’ she said, seeing her 
pause. Emily approached the bed, and leaning 
over, kissed her sister. *“‘ 1 am come to beg your 
pardon, Sophy,’’ she said, in a husky voice. ‘I 
have behaved badly to you, and the agony I have 
endured this day will, I hope, be a lesson to me all 
my life. All that I said to you this morning was 
false, and with an evil design. You must forgive 
me. Iam about to leave this place ; we may per- 
haps never meet again, unless,’’ she added, * when 
you are married you will come to visit me.”’ 

“ But, dear Emily—’’ 

“Do not interrupt me, Sophy. I madea vow this 
night, in the agony of my re morse, that if you 
were restored to us, I would make this confession 
to you. I| have had very bad feelings; I have 
struggled with them; and now I can say I wish 
you happy most sincerely, as you deserve. It is 
done now; say that you forgive me, and let me 
—_ 

Sophy kissed her sister, and assured her that she 
forgave her with her whole heart all that she 
Gaythorn, taking up her 


wished; when Mrs. 


candle, left the room immediately. 
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It is no wonder that, after so many scenes of 
excitement, and with so much that was strange 
and mysterious to unravel, Sophy’s night should 
have been sleepless, and her repose carried far 
into the next day. When she arose, she was in- 
formed that her sister had departed for the south, 
at an early hour that morning. A few lines from 


Emily confirmed the intelligence. To no one 
else did she say farewell. 

The reader will not be surprised to hear, after 
all they have learned, that Sophy, after an inter- 
view with Ashleigh of most unconscionable length 
on that pleasant summer morning, was seen enter- 
ing her mother’s chamber with a very flushed 
face. Nor will he be astonished to find that, 
owing to Ashleigh’s peremptory way of settling 
matters, Sophy was no longer permitted to walk 
out alone, to get lost in the woods, or, Columbus- 
forth into unknown regions, at 


Whether Sophy submitted 


like , to venture 
the risk of her lite. 
patiently to this tyrannical rule we cannot tell; we 
only know that, some months after, Ashleigh was 
oblige d to 8¢€ nd to towntora crave -looking gentle. 
man ina black silk gown to confirm his power, 
Sophy said 


‘yes’’ to eve ry question this personage asked 


and that, contrary to feminine usage, 


her! 
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THE MAIDEN ON 


THE 


BATTLE FIELD. 


BY MRS. D. ELLEN GOODMAN 


Taov'rt dead, my noble one— 


Yes, dead upon the battle-ground ; 
I've sought thee long mg, love, 
And now thy bleeding. mangled corse I've found 


Oh, yes, ‘ts thou, my lover, 


But all thy dreams are over 


Yet hush, my poor heart, hush— 
Perhaps, perhaps he is not dead: 
Kind Heaven, in mercy grant 
His precious life may not yet quite have fled 


Oh tor one quivering breath, 


To tell me “tis not peatu! 


My hand is on his heart— 
Not one faint flutter gives me back 
A thrill of hope. 
The cruel foe hath met him on his track, 
And he hath fall 
Without a sigh, a tear! 


Tis done— 


nh here, 


But, oh, is not this life ? 

A faint glow lies upon the cheek ; 
A smile is on the lips, 

And they are open now as if to speak; 
And on the forehead fair 


Sull waves the raven hair 


No, no, life is not here; 

For the soft eyes that used to beam 
So kindly on me once, 

Are closed 
Would bind him thus while I, 


and now I know no earthly dream 
In my deep grief, am by 


Belov éd, I will 


Thy drooping head upon this breast, 
} I I 


raise 


For sadly I must bear 
Thy precious body to its dreamless rest 
, 


Yet, oh! “twill break my heart 


From thy dear side to part. 


I'll plant thy grave with flowers, 

For thou hast loved the gentle things; 
And birds shall linger near, 

And summer winds breathe their low whispe rings. 
Then, without tear or sigh, 


I'll lay me down to die 


I'll slumber close beside 

Thy bed, that the white rose may rest 
And cast its snowy leaves, 

And breathe its fragrance o'er each throbless breast. 
Then in the heaven above, 


We'll meet again, my love 
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THE TREASURY. 


WRITTEN IN A LADY’S PRAYER BOOK 


BY CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN 


rny thoughts are heavenward! and thy heart, they say, 


Which love, oh! more than mortal, failed to move. 
Now in its precious casket melts away. 

Aud owns the impress of a Savior’s love 
Many, in days gone by, full many a prayer, 

Pure, though impassioned, | 
By one who once thy hallowed name would dare 


Prefer with his to the Divinity 


Requite them now—not with thy earthly love— 





But since with that his Jot thou may’st not bles 





Ask—what he dare not pray for from above— 


For him the mercy of forgetfulness. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
BY MISS C. M. SEDGWICK. 
The country wins me still; 
I never framed a wish, or formed a plan 


That flattered me with hopes of earthly bliss, 


But there I laid the scene.— Cowper 


Gop made the country, and man made the town,” 


was said long ago by the most religious of our poets. 
rhe line expressed so pithily, what all the observers and 


overs of nature have telt, tl 


at it has been quoted and 
repeated till it has become as familiar as household 
words. Suil the volume, to which this is but a text, is 
understood by tew An intimate acquaintance, even, 
with nature is rare, and a love of it, except in poetic 


minds, the result of cultivation. The mass of those who 





ive amid the walls that God has reared, and tread the 


arpets he has spread, must be taught, 


-——_————‘ with delighted eye 

To gaze upon the mountains; to behold, 

With deep affection, the pure ample sky, 

And clouds along its blue abysses rolled; 

lo love the song of waters, and to hear 

The melody of winds with charmed ear.” 
For those not gifted by nature, and in whom the spirit of 
observation has not been awakened, are as unobservant 
4% the glorious aspects of nature, as the child in its 
nurse’s arms. The spring is to them but the season of 
planting, the fall of ingathering, the summer of heat, and 
the winter of cold. They do not see the handwriting of 
God in the opening leaves and gushing waters of spring, 
in the gorgeous beauty of summer, in the rega! robes of 
autumn, nor in the sublime desolation of winter, when 
the country seems left alone with its Maker. Itis a pity 
that there is so much loss, such a positive waste of the 
means of a happiness that is not, like the coarser plea- 
sures, liable to abuse from the disordered passions or 
Jepraved appetites of man; that is not, like the mere 
creature comforts,” subject to diminution or addition 
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has been breathed for thee, 


by neglect or skill, but will last as long as the sun rises 
and sets, and the seasons change 

Those who love and understand this word, written in 
trees and running brooks, should condescend to be its 


teachers to the young and unobservant. Curiosity is 


aiways alive—it o1 y wants direction; and if those who, 
like good Mr. Burchel, from an instinct of kindness, feed 
children with sugar-plums, would, instead, iake them a 
stroll on to some of our mountain summits, or to listen, 
to the wild songs of our mad streams, or even sitting at 
home on the door-step, would point out to them a beau- 
uful sunset, they would minister to their immortal na- 
tures, and would have the reward of seeing how the 
appetite “ grows by what it feeds on.” 

But there is something more and higher in the econo- 
my of country life, than the superior beauty ol the out- 
ward world, to sustain Cowper's antithesis 

The divine origin and benevolent design of our social 
relations are felt in country life. The seal of our law- 
giver is still manifest upon them. The tie of brother- 





hood is not only acknowledged as an abstract truth, but 
is apparent in our daily intercourse, our joys and our 
sorrows, our home charities and greetings by the way- 


side. But examples—and they are on every side—will 





better illustrate my idea than a volume of general as- 
sertions. Weddings and funerals are common to all 
civilized men. Have they not a distinctive character, a 
moral influence in the country? 

Our neighbor, Mr. Ellison, is one of the wealthiest 
men of the country, but as he has the patriarchal bless- 
ing of twelve children, the sons of his numerous family 
are not beyond the motives to our indigenous virtues, 


try; nor his daughters elevated 





enterprise and in 
above (or sunk below) the virtues of domestic thrift, dili- 
gence and frugality. Mary Ellison, the eldest girl, if an 
ordinary character, would have been a belle, for she 
has beauty enough to shine as the star of a city draw- 


ig-room; but her light is the light of a spiritthat already 





il 
has its path marked in the celestial hemisphere. At 
two-and-twenty, she has attained an elevation that few 
reach but through a variety ot experi nce a succession 
of failures and disappointments, a long process of that 
stern schooling which teaches some well, but aimost too 
late. She began right, with the simple, sure principle o1 
duty for her guide, and the will of her heavenly Father 
for her rule. Her objects in life were marked, and her 
course mapped out, so that she was in no danger ot 
wasting time in the vain pursuits and uncertain and pur- 
poseless wanderings in which so many are lost. Gentle 
and attractive in her manners, she has (in spite of the 
alarming scarcity of the commodity in New England) 
had many admirers whom, not accepting as lovers, she 
has converted into friends. Hayward Delano was the 


issmate and intimate of one of her brothers. He isa 





young man whose genius has mastered the most adverse 
circumstances. He was early left an orphan and desti- 
titute, and indented to a farmer, but having a passion for 
study that kept him at his books half the night, after 
working hard in the field all day, his employer volun- 
tarily relinquished his indentures, and he, refusing pecu- 
niary aid, offered by societies and individuals, contrived, 
in the intervals of study, to earn a support and a liberal 
education. 

Mary Ellison watched his progress from the beginning 
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His vacations were sometimes passed at her father’s 


She had an earnest sympathy in his independent and 
tion of his purpose; and, from the im- 


energetic prosecu 
pulse of a noble nature, was far more cordial, and what 
we may call leading, in her intercourse with him than if 
their fortunes had been equa As was natural, and 


might have been foreseen by a concerned spectator, 
a tender sentiment grew out of this intercourse Delano 
indulged in dreams of a possible future, and Mary dream- 
> Was just about to re- 


ed too. Years passed on Dela 


ceive his license as a preacher, when he became alarmed 
by a disease in his eyes. contracted long ago from read- 


farmer's fire, or the more stinted 





ing late at night by t 





light of the toW-wicked candle by the sad 


economy of the larmers wit 


He was on a visit at Mr. Ellison’s when the arrival in 
the village of a celebrated oculist was announced; and 





Mr. Ellison, without warning, brought him home to ex- 


amine Delano’s eyes 





Mary Ellison was reading aloud, when her father 


»n- 
tered and introduced the surgeon. She did not leave the 


room nor move trom her seat, 


it look up her stitching 


from the litle work-box that stood on the sofa beside her, 


This action would not 


and riveted her eyes upon 
have betrayed her teelings to a careless observer, but 
Delano, knowing how instinctive her kind sympathies 
were, and how ready she was to manifest them if one ot 
the children but got a sliver in his finger, made his own 
secret inferences, and while his eyes hasty glanced 
over her pale face, his color changed Mr. Ellison 


marked this, and said—* You would like to have Dr 


examine your eyes ’—would you not, Hayward ?” 


“ Certainly, sir 
“] thought so. And you wish him to give his opinion 


frankly, and without any reservation—do you not?” 


“Yes. sir. There is no use in shrinking trom an evil, 
however terrible, that our cowardice will not lessen, and 
only unfits us to bear 


“ You are right, my son, very right,” said Mr. Ellison. 


The “my son” was accidental, but there are moments 
when a word, lightly uttered, talls upon the ear wilh a 
mighty force; and as Heyward turned to expose his eye 
to the full light, his agitation was manifest. The doctor 


asked many questions, and examined long and accu- 


rately. He then walked up and down the room, whis- 
ting. Those who knew him would have boded no good 


from this, for it was his habit when he tound a disease 
beyond the reach of his art. It seemed an involuntary 
effort to hide his benevolent compassion. He stopped 
for an instant before Mary, and her tace arresting his 
thoughts, “ You are pale, young lady,” he said; “ you do 
no credit to your mountain au And then, as if he had 
uttered the words unconsciously, he turned upon his 
to Mr. Eliison, 


rank with your young friend 


heel, and said, in a low von “ You are 


sure I should be perfectly 

“ Yes, I will answer for his tortitude 

Hay ward began now to bode the worst, and when the 
doctor said,“ You wish for the truth,” he replied,in a 
tremulous voice, * Yes, sir, without further suspense.” 
“ You have no near friend present to be shocked?” 
The doctor glanced his eye at Mary 
“T Aave no near friend, sir, in the common acceptation 
of the term.” 

Hayward, as he spoke, involuntarily tarned his eye 
to Mary; she raised hers, and a glance 
them that spoke volun 


the doctor to defer his opinion 


tiashed trom 
He would now have asked 
ut it was too iate He 
was proceeding, with proiessional coolness, to state, that 
the nature of the disease precluded hope—that there 
would be a decay of the sigh might be slow, but must 


mevitably end in blindness. Hayward heard him with- 


out one word of repiy; and the ¢ tor, shrinking from 
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Witnessing the pain he was compelled to inflict, and 
could not alleviate, hastily left the house, followed by 
Mr. Ellison 

Delano covered his face with his hands 


Not: 


a low but emphatic mur- 





was heard in the apartment, tll 


mur rose trom his heart, and that thrice-blessed sentence, 


that has so often expressed the obedience of the Christian 
spirit, fe rom his lips, *“ God's w be done!” 

Courage and strength. as they always do, followed 
this religious acquiescence He looked up, his eyes 
turned to Mary. She sat perfectly stil Ile pronounced 
her name She did not answer. He approached her, at 


first irresoiutely, and then with a spring, was at ber side, 
She had tainted. He called no assistance—he made no 


etlort to recover her, but rested her head upon his bosom, 


and lost every other feeling in one bDiisstul certainty. 
The lover, at the moment of recovering his beloved from 
the tomb, forgot the poison he had himselt swallowed 
Haywar rgot the blindness that awaited him; he lost 
ill sense of past and future, and felt his whole being di- 





lated and exalted with the present. When Mary reco- 
verec r consciousness, there was no possibilily, i 
ellher Lad wished il, of concea the state Of Uielr af- 
fecuons. Hayward told her how long and how ardently 

ud loved her; how he had at first looked upon her 
is ittuinable; how, when the hope that he was be- 
oved, had flashed upon him, he had repelled t—now 


as a presumptuous illusion, and now as an unavailable 


rhe first moments of a confessed mutual love, have a 


ss pee ce ota eXtraneous circumstances 
No vis asked that the wo in give, m g dread- 
¢ ) s power to take awa But this is a trance that 
ca o ist; and when our lovers awakened to realities 
Haywar saw the abyss that must separate him trom 
Mary, and felt the isolation to which his calamity must 
coudemn him, aggravated a thousand-iold by his glimpse 


of possible happiness. He said nothing; but his counte- 


nance as suddenly changed as the tace of nature, when 
ibvt 


a flood of sunbeams are intercepted by stormy cloud; 


his whole figure seemed to stiffen with the mortal cold- 





ness that struck upon his heart It was long, or rather 
it seemed to poor Mary very ore he replied to 
her tremulous unportunity “I must live and die in 
cGarkhess, and—aione 

Alone!” echoed Mary, smiling through her tears, re- 
lieved irom the dread of an unknown evil: * your dis- 


trust would almost make me tear you do not love me, 


Hayward. Did ever calamity divorce hearts that truly 


oved? Oh! no—no—it is the fire from heaven that con- 





sumes ail tne ittieness of earth, the petty vanities and 
am mi that debase impertect love Hayward, you 
ma ink the confession a strange one, and | know not 


whether the feeling was right or not—il Was instinctive. 
WV 1 the doctor said you must be blind, the blow was 


terri bul With it Came a strange sense of pleasure I 


hardly dare attempt to expiain it, for, as | analyze the 
feeling, | fear the elements of pride and selfishness were 
init. IL telt as it this circumstance would lessen the op- 
pressive disparity between us—yes, there were selfish- 


ness and pride in that—but I felt, too, as if there would 


ye such happiness in ministering to you, in divesting 
your condition Of its common miseries, in being the me- 
dium to the mind and heart, dear Hayward, of the light 


a 


lost to the eye. Do you understand me 


Hayward did. for the first time, understand the power 
of a woman's aflection; that power that, like the most 


perfect works of nature and art, is never fully manifest 


! 
ull tried by pressure: and he perceived, too, in Mary’s 


humble self-estimation, the modesty that marks true love 


Still he dared not indulge the hope her generosity author- 
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ized; he told her he never could ask her parents to con- 
sign her to poverty and misfortune 

‘You shall not ask them,” she said; “my parents have 
taught me that we were not sent here to be idle receiv- 
ers o! Heaven's bounty, but to sow and till the field.even 
though it be with tears, so that we may bear Our sheaves 
rejoicing—and they will be true to their own faith 

And they were The objections that would have con- 
trolled sordid minds did not affect theirs. They had the 
means of securing their daughter, | any event. trom ab- 
solute want; and they knew that her substantial educa- 


tion would qualify her (as she proposed) to aid Hay- 


ward in a school, or, u that were not necessary, that her 
knowledge ot the arts of domestic life and habits of fru- 
gality, would enable her to double the value of her hus- 
band’s earnings. Happy must those parents be, who, by 
a practically religious education—that is. by ta t 
cultivating the taculties Providence has bestow ed—mak 


their children as i dependent of circumsiances as hu- 












The engagement was made, and in due time came t 
wedding, lo which, in the true «spirit of country rother- 
hood, relations, triends and ne vyhbors wer i t Not 
asi town, those only of a certain set— : to whom 
ther vas a debt of civ y. or trom whom a ype o t 
vor ut there were the aged people of 1 Village, t 
lultie remnantthat was lett ol adeparted genet 1o “ ) 
hailed 1 Mary Ellison the virtues and graces o el 
gra other, and told over the merry teats of her wed- 
ding-day There were the farmers that “jocund yy 
th im a-held, the mechanics and honest abdorers, with 

iwyers, doctors and meré = e modest ge i rt 
the v ive vho claimed, and, in truth. ¢ vt ) . 
tinct here were all the girls who ha Via 3 
playtellows in her chi i, Who ad ¢g “ p 
g tle companiouship beside her, and who now, w ‘ 
their bright eyes were sullused with tears, breathed ym 
the altar of their hearts, sisters’ prayers for her Phere 
were the young men; among them one was Known and 
pitied as a faithful lover of Mary; but he needed not 
pi rin generous admiration of her virtue and interest 
in her tate, he torgot himseit only individual who 





did not partake the general Joy, was a poor young 


widow, who came because, she said, Mary had visited 





her in her affliction, ¢ with her through many a 


desolate hour, and now it would seem selfish not to for- 


get herselit long enough to witness Mary's bridal. But 
alas who can control memory’s awtul power? = Its 
mages were too vivid for the bereit young creature, and 
in the muast ot ceremony, she tainted, and was carried 
out 


The two groups that most struck my fancy, were, first, 


Mary’s humble triends, the domestics of the family, and 





the respectable poor of the village, some colored, som 


around the door, one he: 





another: and the Knot of children that filled one corner 


of the room, Mary’s young sisters and brothers, and U 





litue friends—their hands locked together, or the arm of 


one thrown over the shoulder of anoth 





posed in those gracetul attitudes that have furnished mo- 
dels forthe arts. One little girl, Mary’s particular charge 
and bed-itellow, had stoley away trom the rest, and in- 


serting herself between the bride and her bridesmaid, 


buried her pretty, tearful face in the tolds of her sister's 
muslin gown Mary herself was the focus of all eyes, 
and I thought I could see in her tace something more 
than the common emotions ot the brid -the conuscious- 
ness of self-devotion to a high and generous mission. As 


to Hayward Delano, his face was kindled by his sou 


ooked as he might it he had stood alone at an altar, re- 


ceiving a gill trom leave! 


eee 


The ceremony over, there was the customary kissing, 
and wishing of joy, and bountiful dispensing of cake— 
Mary herself enriching the portion of the bridal loaf that 
fell to the share oft the domestics and children, by be- 
stowing it with her own hand. How pretty that bridal- 
oa! was, wreathed with evergreens from the neighbor- 
ing woods, and surmounted by a pair of emblematic 
sugar doves—the gilt of some city friend! 

Such a festival is ruled by the law of love, the social 
law which God has given Ww his creatures Its spirit is 
common to country weddings, but can scarce ly €Xist in 

" 


cities where society is divided into castes, governed by 


conventional laws, and marred by petty passions essen- 





liaily déssocial Can there be a more patiutuil contrast to 
the simple rural scene we have described, than a heart- 
iess cily W Idi vu—we meai one which is ¢ haracterized 

\ e spirit of ar ife, for Our country does not 
exclude the belief t ure many matches made in 
hea ratihed at city altars But we take tor our ex- 
ample a wedding where tortune weds fortune, or money 


contracts for youth and beauty. Witness the eager ex- 


ination of the «¢ ille.* the sordid calculation of the 
worth ol those tribes, which the weaith of one party 
ollers to the vanity ot the other. Go with the fashionable 
crowd to the ut home ;” see them count the bridesmaids, 
take an entory of their dresses, whisper a willy sar- 


0 


m upon the ill-assorte d pair, turn away and—tforget 
them Is not all this a protanation of God's most blessed 
institution ? 

The bond of brotherhood should be strengthened by all 
our intercourse ; the links of that chain by which Provi- 


dence has bound us together, kept bright by the activity 





ot our social sympathies. And is not this the tendency 
of country gatheri exempt, as they are, from the 
cruel cost of ume, and expense of labor and money that 
society in town, on its present basis, involves? And 


exempted trom what is tar worse, for they have little 


termptation to sarcasm, Ostentation, vanity and excess. 


ghbors come together from their isolated 





homes, with similar wants and similar experience. 
They talk over their rural concerns, sure of sympathy, 
because their concerns are the actual business of life, 
and not artificial contrivances to kill time and escape 
ennui—ennul which is as effectually killed by country 
as dust is laid by a shower. 
We meant to h 


moral etiect ot the untramme! 


given other illustrations of the 





1 lite of the country, but 





we fear to exceed the limits prescribed tous. We meant 
to have told the story of a poor youth who was betrayed 
by the torce of circumstances, to the commission of a 
ingle offence, for which he was liable to be sent to the 
state prison, and probably would have been, by the hasty 
judgment of a police court. While he awaited his trial 
the county jail, he was repeatedly visited by a friend 
of mine, who never neglects the prisoners that languish 


him- 





within walls, in sight of his happy home. He mad 


uainted with the character of the youth, who 





ud no natural friends to interpose for him, for his family 
were in a distant part of the country, and he declared 
he had rather die in the state prison than that they should 
be made acquainted with his transgression. My friend 
ascertained, as far as he could, the circumstances of the 
offender's previous life, and when the trial came on, he 
volunteered his testimony in his behalf, and so eloquently 
expressed his convictions that the poor fellow did not 
deserve the state prison, and would be ruined by it, that 
s statement and judgment, 
sentenced the prisoner merely to a few months’ confine- 
ment in the county ja Pains were taken to supply 
* The pretty French basket, in which it is the fashion 


to deposit am t resents to the bride 








him with work, by which he made some forty or fitty 
dollars over and above his prison fees. During his con- 


visited by my friend’s children, 


finement, he was ofter 
who, imbibing from the atmosphere that surrounded them, 
the spirit of kindness, delighted to carry “George” the 
newspapers, books, and a portion of their own little pro- 
perty, in fruits and cakes. I chanced to be present on 
the evening when, the term of his imprisonment having 
‘ame to my 





expired, dressed in a neat new sult, he ¢ 
friend’s house. I had never seen him, and I inferred, 
from the cordial reception given him by the master and 
mistress of the house, and the noisy welcomes of the 
young people, that he was some favorite townsman, re- 
Nor was I undeceived till 


Willie, a little fellow whose heart is brimful and running 


turned after a long absence. 


over with love, came into the parior On seeing the 


stranger, “his honest sonsie face” kindled; and eyes 


sparkling and cheeks glowing, he threw himself into our 
visitor’s arms, exclaiming—* Oh, George, how glad I am 
you are out of jail! Is not it pleasant to be out of jail?” 
And in a lower tone—“ Father says he guesses you'll 
never get there again, and I know you won't, George.” 
Was not all this in the same spirit in which the father 
“For this 





went out to meet his re pentant son, saying 
my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and 
is found.” If this spirit were more felt, we should not 
fear to hear that dreadful question, “ Where is thy bro- 
ther?” Ifit were more exercised, how many sick would 
be healed! how many wanderers gathered into the fold! 

There was an old woman in our village so marked 
with the strong qualities of her better years, and so 
stricken by age, that in one period of the world she 
might have been honored as a prophetess, or in another 
burned as a witch. But living in our unimaginative, but 
happier days, she was cherished tor her long lie ot 





honest toil long after she had become impotent from a 
Our kind overseers of the poor, respectung the pride ot 
independence which made her shrink trom the legal pro- 
vision of the town, connived at her receiving her annual 
supply of wood and breadstuif, in such a mode that, to 
the day of her death, she believed it came from the vo- 
luntary charity of her friends. She died during one ot 
the coldest periods of the present winter, and, as a taih- 
ful old friend, a colored woman, who watched beside her, 
said, “she died handsome!” The homely expression 
was well applied, for she finished her long and temperate 
life without the penalty of sickness; and aiter a slight 
oppression, and sitting in her chair, her lite passed while 
an expression of thankfulness to her Maker for all his 
mercies, trembled on her lips 

She had exacted a promise from Mrs , the rich- 
est lady in the village, (but whose consciousness of 
wealth is only betrayed by her bounty in giving,) that 
she would see her fitly “laid out This desire not to 
appear in the livery of the town’s almoners, is charac- 


teristic of our New England poor, as if, like a state pri- 
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Her benc- 


factress, while living, did not forget her when dead; and 


son suil, it were a testimony against them. 


the poor old crone was arrayed in a shroud and cap 


made by Mrs. ———'s “neat-handed” daughters. The 
day of the funeral was one of the wildest of our winter 


*t were falling, and the wind blew 





days. Snow and sie 
atempest. The clouds seemed to sweep the hills as they 
careered over them, casting over the valleys, the lakes 


and the endless woods, one desolat 


hue, and here and 


there dropping their leaden masses to the very base ot 
the mountamis t was a day when all but the hardiest 
youth and most rugged laborers cower over their home- 
fires. The corpse was to be brought trom a mile beyond 


the village, to the burying-ground adjoining the * meet 





ing-house,” on the very summitot the bleakest hill. One 
would have thought there was none so poor as to do her 
Uus service. But when the bell tolled, a procession of 
carriages and wagons were seen lollowilng the old pau- 


per; and first came Mrs 





— and her daughters in her 


handsome barouche, 


drawn by a pair ot noble grays, 
that, excited by the storm, pranced and curveted as they 
turned up to the churchyard 

Was not this a contrast to the hollow pomp of the city 
tribute to their great dead, or the Careiess apathy wita 
which they shovei their poor brothers lito Ueir last 


homes 


Ah, the country is the ‘Temple of God, and the 
hre is here kept alive on his altars! 

——* Be it ours to meditate, 

In these calm shades, thy milder majesty ; 


And to the beautitul order of thy works, 


Learn to coniorm the order of our lives.” 


AH! HAD I BUT YON SWALLOW’S WING 
BY W. GILMORE SIMMS 


An! had I but yon swallow’s wing, 
I should not now thy ioss de plore, 

Nor, with such sullen spirit, cling 
A moment to this cheerless shore 

But, with a strong and fearless flight, 
My torm should wing its way to thee, 


Nor aught, of beautiful or bright, 


To stay its progress, seek or see. 


Ah, happy! could the imprisoned clay 


Obedient to the longing heart, 
To that dear region, far away, 


Even at a word or wish depart 


Ah! then, not even yon swallow’s flight, 
My unguished spiril should unpiore ; 


Soon should the altar bless my sight, 


On which | left my soul of yore. 





STAR. 


A. 


——'' which melts into the light of heaven.” 





Srar of my hopes, w! 
[llumes the brow of morn, 
Ere the bright beams of rising day 


All Nature’s works adorn— 


Oh, lovely star! still brightly shine, 
Though earthly hopes be riven, 
And gently guide to Faith's pure shrine, 


My spirit, tempest-driven 
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PART SECOND 


Ix Part First, a summary was made of im- 
provements in lingual representation. ‘The next 


point is the 


framing of a Universal Alphabet. 
The reader’s particular attention is requested, for 
such is the importance of a general nomenclature 
of lingual sounds that the science of Phonology 
cannot be communicated without its assistance. 
Examine, then, well the following remarks, and 
decide it Phonology is a useful science, the leader 
of the other sciences, and the natural groundwork 
of popular education. 


A perfect alphabet is a full nomenclature of 


The names of the sounds should 
That one alphabet 


lingual sounds. 
be the sounds themselves. 
suited to all languages could be fashioned, has 
A few facts, 
however, on this point will prepare the reader to 


often been treated as a chimera. 
understand the principles of Comstock’s Universal 
Alphabet. Despite the varieties of the human 
race, the organs of speech remain essentially the 
What a signal demonstration of the 
beneficence of our Creator, is this! Who can 
describe the irreparable evil that could have been 


same in all. 


occasioned by a material difference in the shape 
No interpretations could 
It is 
refreshing to know that all languages contain the 


of the vocal organs? 
have been conducted except by writing. 


same or a portion of the same elements, and dis- 
agree only in the mode of combining them, and 
in the meanings associated with the sounds.— 
The false ideas of an organic difference have been 
derived from the uncouth alphabets that have been 
invented by ignorant persons at an epoch of dark 
barbarism, and preserved by the natives of the 
country with a sort of holy reverence, down 
through many ages to the very dawn of civiliza- 
tion. In the case of the English alphabet, we 
behold a most deformed and ridiculous ortho- 


graphy religiously retained, amid the flashes of 


the present scientific era! The Cherokee alpha- 
bet, possessing a letter for most of the syllables in 
the language, exhibitsa Phonetic precision worthy 
the admiration of the sages of all nations. The 
syllabic character of the Cherokee letters, how- 
ever, renders them unfit for a universal alphabet. 
In short as regards the mere forms of letters, the 
Greek and Roman alphabets afford sufficient re- 


As to 


the sounds themselves, we find a certain portion 


sources to fashion a universal alphabet. 


common to all languages. Even the tones of the 


g 
Chinese, as applied to distinguish the meanings of 
words in conversation, are the same as those tones 


used in other tongues, to give the relative bearing 


PHILOSOPHY 


OF PHONETICS. 


PANTOLEON 

of the words of a sentence. The difficulty of in- 
venting signs to represent tones, caused, probably, 
the adherence of the Chinese to arbitrary cha- 
racters. It has been erroneously supposed that 
They have 
two hundred and fourteen primary signs, and 
fourteen hundred double characters, each of which 
These characters 
form, therefore, a Lectic Alphabet. It is also un- 
true that the Cochin Chinese and the Japanese 
They may coincide 
somewhat in form, but similar forms are applied 


their writing is wholly unphonetic. 


represents a radical word! 


characters are the same. 


to meanings wholly diverse between one of these 
languages and another.— 

Notwithstanding the gigantic lectic alphabets 
of those Asiatic nations, their vocal elements are 
even less than the English, to represent which, 
Comstock appropriates, instead of sixteen hun- 
dred, only about thirty characters! If the Chinese 
people knew these startling truths, they would 
contribute to diffuse knowledge by a mere nomen- 
clature of the lingual elements. The vanity of 
numerous difficult and grotesque signs will, pro- 
bably, not always continue to adorn the Celestial 
teachers and books. 

In the preparation of a Universal Alphabet, the 
most important thing is a perfect classification of 
This has been attempted in many differ- 
ent ways by the savans of Europe and America. 


sounds. 


The misfortune of most classifications has been 
to confuse the reader. Without aclear, self-evident 
arrangement, it is impossible to render a uni- 
versal alphabet intelligible to all classes of minds. 
Petty distinctions between sounds, argued by phi- 
lologists, are disgusting to the practical observer. 
Without a perfect classification of the elements of 
any science, all argumentation is useless about 
the nature of this or that substance. ‘There must 
arise an inventor of a classification and of a set of 
characters or names for the elements comprised 
therein. Let us, therefore, now display the immu- 
table principles of the phonetic system, in their 
natural order. 

Lingual Sounds or Phonetics are divided into 
three general classes, Vowels, Consonants and 
Tones. The vowels and consonants are subdi- 
vided into three classes, Labials, Linguals and 
Gutturals, so named respectively, from the princi- 
pal organ concerned in their utterance, the lips, 
the tongue and the throat. These three classes 
harmonize with each other, every one of each 
class having two of the other classes distinguished 
bya peculiar characteristic. By these character- 
istics the vowels and consonants are subdivided 
into other nine classes, each having six members. 


O)% 
«<2 
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These nine classes are the close, open, pectoral, 
nasal, sibilant, dental, trilled, deflected, and sus- 
prtrant. It is remarkable that one letter or more 
of each of these classes is found in the names of 
the nine Muses, in the following ofder, the letters 
referred to being italic; Calliope, Clio, Euterpe, 
Melpomene, ‘Terpsichore, Thalia, Erato, Poly- 
hymnia, Urania. The two above kinds of classes 
are linked transverse!y by the immutable princi- 
ples of true phonism. The best test of the truth 
of a system is to start from different points to 
prove the same thing. Here, in the classification 
of the lingual elements of all nations, we see in 
the vowels and consonants a set of qualities run- 
ning through them, and another set crossing them. 
It is doubtful whether th 
elements of any other art presents such a lucid 


What, 


then, must be that mind which has suddenly pre- 


classification of the 
and symmetrical network of principles. 


sented such a beautiful lingual solution to man- 
kind? Must it not be a mind that has sought to 
appreciate the perfection of that vocal engin 
which our Creator rendered a part of our frame- 
work, and which, until lately, has been studied the 
least of all his masterpieces ? 

In addition to the associated qualities above 
mentioned, the vowels and consonants, taken two 
by two in any one of the three general classes, are, 
technically speaking, cognates. Each of the nine 
classes presents three pairs of cognates, one labial, 
one lingual, and the third guttural ; the difference 
between the members of each pair of the vowels 
being the volume of the breath, which is double 
for the second to that required for the first vowel 
of each pair. Among the consonants the cognates 
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differ, by expelling from the first member of the 
pair, the tone which blends with the second mem- 
ber. Thus the first members are called aspirates, 
from their composition, which is breath without 


tone, and the second are provided with the title 


that is, consonants where breath and 


with diffe r- 


subvowels, 


tone are combined as in the vowels, 


ence only in the mode of uniting these two ingre- 
dients indicated by the titles of the subdivisions 
of the general classes. Thus the second member 


of each pair of cognates recognizes in its com- 
panion its half as regards the quantity of sound 
employed. 

As to the eight simple tones, besides the already 
mentioned two classes of rising and falling inflex- 
ions, they may be divided transversely into four 
other classes, namely,the gruff, the even, the ani- 
mated, and the vociferative. ‘There is probably no 


persén who, at the first meniion of the names of 
these classes, does not gain a perfect idea of one 
of their qualities. This quality is the relative 


intonation. The next quality, whether of the 
rising or falling inflexion, is easily appended, and 


t} 


this makes the great theory of tones perfectly 


clear, so that they may be used in printing and 
writing, to add perspicuity and grace to the ex- 
pression. As for the circumflex tones, they are 


nothing but the rising and falling combined. 
Here, then, are sixteen tones, only six of which are 
used in Chinese ; but all of which belong to those 
other languages which do not appropriate tones 
to define the object itself, but only its relation to 
the other words of a phrase. 

The universal alphabet will appear in the next 


number, 


AOR OO Dorr 


THE WIDOW’S 


BY MRS 


HOPE. 


HALE 


(See Plate.) 


A WIDOWED mother, sad and 
Was watching by her si 


one, 

eping boy, 

When o’er her heart the sweet, low tone 
Of Hope, that seems akin to joy, 

Came as soft music soothes distress, 


And wakes the sense of happiness. 


Her babe—beneath her earnest gaze 
She saw his father’s image rise; 
And in the far-off, brightening days, 
Like Love's own star in evening skies. 
Her fatherless—she saw his name 


High on the scroll! of noble fame 


is dead father would revive 


And |} 
In this fair image of his soul; 
And she. the lonely mother, live 
To guide the way and point the goal 
Oh, surely God is pledged to bless 


The widow and her fatherless! 


The spring may banish winter's gloom, 
The glorious sun make darkness day, 

And through the shadows of the tomb, 
Faith see her bright and promised way— 

A light, a joy as bright as these, 

In her sweet Hope the Widow sees 








ONLY A 


A FEW 


STREET 


LEAVES 


BY ADA <¢ 


“Oh! 


I know it by thy 


THERE was music in the thronged and noisy 
streets—a low, sad melody, yet clear and sweet 
as the song of a lark, and strangely mingling with 
the hum of harsher voices, and the rattling of 
carriages over the pavement. The singer was a 
young girl, in camlet skirt and crimson bodice, 
witha face pale and sad, and far from beautiful ; but 
there was about its anxious, care-worn ¢ xpre ssion, 
something more winning than beauty; and her 
fircure, slight and fragile, had,in every movement, 
a willowy grace, that reminded one of a drocp- 
ing flower. ‘Timid, but beseeching glances, she 
turned on the few listeners, asevery sweet cadence 
and, now and then, there was a 


gushed forth; 


slight tremor in her rich voice, like the murmur 
of a harp-string when it is too rudely touched. 
Strange it was that those with hearts of kindness 
could resist such a look and tone; but she was 
only a wandering singer, perhaps no more needy 
or deservin 
those crowded streets; and with a word of praise, 
ut without even a pittance, to her who had sent 
such a gush of music through their souls, they 
passe d on. 


and with her fair 


* low sweetly she sings!”’ 


fingers looping up the silver-fringed curtains from 
a window near by, a lady leaned over, to catch 
more distinctly the low, silvery tones, that floated 
like a flower—sent into the apartment. 


“Only a street singer—a wandering begear- 


girl! What a pity these people are not more 
deserving !’’ she carelessly observed, as the girl 


stepped from beyond the marble pillar, against 


had been leaning, and she noticed, for 


iich she 
the first time, her foreign features and picturesque 
The singer might have heard the remark, for 
1 sudden, faint rose-tinge over her pale 
cheek; and a dewiness about her large, lustrous 
eyes; but suddenly dropping over them the long, 


dark lashes, and folding her small hands on her 


sang, in a tone of hopeless melan- 
When the 


ceased, she drew back bashfully, as if unaccus- 


bosom, shi 
| song 


choly, a simple Alpine air. 


tomed to solicit charity; then, raising her eyes 


to the still open window, said in the same sad, 
musical cadence, “a little money to buy food and 
medicine for my sick sister and starving brother.’’ 
‘*How presuming those beggars are !’’ remark- 
ed a stately lady, who sat upon a damask-covered 


couch, near the window, embroidering flowers of 


rthan the beggars at every corner of 


thou hast loved 


so 


a 


SINGER. 


FROM LIFE 


REY. 


nd suffered much-— 


gold upon a costly fabric in her hand; “the streets 
are really thronged with them; and you know 
they all tell the same tale of sickness and starva- 
tion.”’ 

At those cold and careless words from her pru- 
dent companion, the current of generous feeling 
in the heart of the listener grew chill, and she 
camly said, “‘no; I give no money to street beg- 
her white hand grasped 
tassel of the curtain, revealing to the 


ars ;’’ at the same time, 
the silver 
watchful eye of the girl, a wealth of jewels that 
gleamed like stars on the folds of crimson dam- 
ask ; and as she saw them, a bitter thought passed 
through her mind, ‘‘ why are these riches given 
to her while my suffering ones are leftto perish ?”’ 
The voice of the 


have worn the proud curl of her lip, 


singer was tremulous, but a 
queen might 
as she forced back the gathering tears to say, 
‘Lady, | nm 


and would 


ver beg; I'll sing for you to-morrow, 
now, but poor Marie is dying. Stay 
she faltered, heedless, in her 
calm, indifferent face of her 


a moment, lady,”’ 
eagerness, of the 
whose measured words had such sadness to her 
‘*Marie is, oh, so very ill; dying from 
and Albert is feeble and suffering—if you 
only knew, you would bestow a little sum, and 
surely the blessed Saviour would reward you.’’ 
That imploring tone, broken by the foreign ac- 


heart; 
want; 


cent of the singing girl, and by an occasional 
faint sobbing sound, reached once more the heart 
of the listener. 

* These pe ople are very lavish ol blessings,’’ 
observed the lady who still sat by the window, busy 
with her gold and purple embroidery, “I should 
pay no attention to such appeals; I never allow 


my feelings to become interested in these worth- 





less impostors 
- Ye Ss; they 


s in the world such misery as these people would 


are impostors; it can’t be that there 
lave us believe.’ 

The singer still lingered, and bowing her head 
hands, hesitated if she should tell her 
le of sorrow to the cold-eyed lady before 


on her 


mple ta 
her; while even then the jeweled hand dallied 
an instant with the tassel, then a mass of crimson 
drapery swept like a flood of colored light to the 
floor: but the singer did not heed it; her thoughts 
were far away from there 

She could not tell her how they had wandered 
from their Swiss home, to earn the means of sup- 


ort for their widowed mother—how blessed had 


907 
~~ 
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been their labor of love; for Heaven had smiled 
on their kindly purpose ; still at length, after they 
had transmitted to her their hoarded earnings, and 
were only waiting to be able to pay their passage 
home, Albert, and then Marie, had become ill, 
and she alone was left, not only to watch beside 
the beloved sick ones, but to toil for their daily 
bread. ‘Thoughts—glad thoughts and sad—came 
in throngs; but how could she tell them to her ?— 
little valley of St. 


Estelle, sleeping so quietly beneath the shadow 


of her father’s grave in th: 


of the sky-kissing mountains, whose fair outline 
lay along the blue heaven like the folds of angels’ 


wings,—ot her beautiful, beautiful home; the white 
chalet in the smooth green meadow,—of the one 
young brother—and, more than all, of the mother 
who had laid her dear hand upon their heads, and 
blessed them when they departed; and whose 
even then, far 
How, 


like a weary child, had she longed to lay her ach- 


heart, she fondly believed, was, 


over the waters with her wandering band! 


ing head upon that mother’s breast; but the dark, 
broad sea was rolling between; and it sometimes 
seemed as if she were to fill an exile’s grave in 
that stranger land! Could she tell her of the 
high hopes that had sustained them in their home- 
sickness—of their despair when want and illness 
came to them—of the restless fever thirst for 
their own glad mountain air—for that city atmo- 
sphere oppressed the free spirit like fetters,—of 
their “ heart-sick yearnings’’ for home and native 
land ? 
told to the careless ear; and the lady might have 


She felt that these were too sacred to be 


turned aside in doubt and scorn. 

Oh! give us ever hearts to look kindly and pity- 
ingly upon the friendless and the stranger. ‘It may 
be but alittle thing for us to lighten a burden which 
is crushing another; yet who shall say but the 
simple deed may be welcome as a cup of cold 
water to the lips of one dying with thirst? Per- 
haps it is often true that 


* evil is wrought by want of thought 


y wantol hear 


As well as 


The lady was not all heartless, though she turn- 
ed away, gayly warbling ‘‘asif there were no ach- 
ing hearts, no sin, nor sorrow in the world.’’ In 


her splendid mansion, rich in velvet-covered 


couches, and damask hangings, and carpets of 


brilliant dye, 
rare and costly elegance, she had hardly dreamed 
of the wretchedness of the home—if home it 
street-singer’s 


Ah, if she had 


seen the look of heart-breaking despair of the 


might be called—to which the 
footsteps turned at night-fall. 


poor girl, as she drew her drooping hat over her 
face, and with a weary step turned into a narrow 
street! or heard her sorrowful words, ‘‘ Blessed 
Heaven preserve us! for the hearts of the rich are 
closed to kindness; oh, if they but knew how 
bitter it is to be ill 
strangers !’’ 

It was a narrow, dark, dingy street, to which 
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and crystal vases, and ornaments of 


and friendless in a land of 
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her steps were directed—to a dull, gloomy-look- 
ing building, where want and misery, in their most 
The blind- 


tottere d up 


wretched forms, had sought a shelter 


ing tears came thick and fast, as she 


the staircase, grasping for support the frail railing 
as she went; and stealing noiselessly to a door. 
with one trembling hand gently opened it, while 


the other brushed away the gathering moisture 
from her eyes. 

‘* You have been gone a long while, Christine; 
and poor little Marie has moaned for you many 
times ;"’ said a feeble voice, from a low seat by a 
couch, at the farthest corner of the room. 

“And it has been a hopeless labor—a waste of 
time, Albert.’’ 

“Then you have nothing to give her, Christ- 
ine ?”’ 

The invalid looked up inquiringly. He was a 
pale, thin youth, with melancholy shadows about 
his eyes, that were of a midnight darkness, deep 
as the neglected mass of hair that fell in tangled 
contusion about his wan cheeks, and even to his 
throat and shoulders; about his whole appearance 
there were a ghastliness and languor that told, not 
of sickness alone, but of absolute want. He 
turned his eyes beseechingly upon the now calm 
, truckle 


tossing restlessly, was a little girl, 


face of Christine; and then, at the rude 
bed, where, 
with a crimson, fever flush burning on her cheeks, 
and her dark, bright eyes, of a strange wildness, 


glancing to and fro, as she 


moaned in her deli- 
rium. 

‘** Do you not see that she is worse, Christine ? 
—and I gave her the last drop of cordial long ago; 
then, for an hour, she slept sweetly, and murmur- 
ed in her dreams of pleasant things; but see her! 
if you could now relieve her, it might not be too 
late.’’ 

‘But, Albert, I have pleaded, implored, wept 
in vain, and have returned helpless and hopeless 
in heart. Oh, Albert, I try not to think they are 
unkind, but surely they cannot know of thes: 
things; and they will not heed what I say. It 


has been vain—I have nothing to give her—no- 
thing for her or you.”’ 

‘Then she must die.’ 

‘Marie must die,’’ slowly repeated Christine. 

‘But how can we let her die ?—I wouldn't re- 
proach you, dear sister—but how can we go back 
to our mother without her ?’’ 

No reply came trom the wretched sister, as 
with her thin fingers locked together, she stood 
wearily beside the little sutierer, yet not attentive 
to her moans; for a strange sternness was gradu- 
ally coming upon her face, and at every sound she 
started like a guilty thing. 

* There 


length she said; ‘and within five minutes’ walk 


is food, Albert, and money too,’’ at 


from here, and physicians enough there are, whom 
money will find.’’ 

** What mean you, Christine, my sister?’’ asked 
the young man hurriedly. 


Christine had drawn back from the bedside, and 
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stood where the faint light from the west fell full 
upon her face, whose every feature seemed to 
have changed from the tremulous helplessness it 
wore when she came in, to a look, so strange and 
unnatural, that it might well have startled the 
watchful brother. 

** Nothing, nothing, Albert ; only watch by her, 
and I will go out once more.’’ 

“You are faint and weary—hours have passed 
since you have tasted food; there is the scanty 
remnant of the meal that was brought us by the 
kind widow who fasted yesterday to provide a 
cordial for Marie—may God bless her generous 
heart !’’ 

‘*T do not need or wish it, Albert—let me save 
Marie’s life, even if it be at a fearful cost.’’—T he 
last words were spoken indistinctly, and she had 
already turned irresolutely to and from the door, 
when Albert said once more, ** You are weary 
sister; rest a little first; oh! if I could but walk, 
you should not suffer thus, my poor sister; at best 
it will be but saving the life of Marie at the 
sacrifice of yours.’’ 

** Be quiet, Albert; I'll come soon; there, watch 
Marie, and do not say it is wrong.’’ 

‘““Wrong! What is wrong, dear Christine ? 
How strangely you look !”’ 

But the girl did not hear his words; for, after 
just touching with her lips the hot brow of her 
young sister, she had snatched her little straw hat 
from the bed, and hastily left the apartment. 

The twilight had by this time closed around, 
and the narrow street was quite still, except when 
an occasional foot-fall sounded on the sidewalk, 
as a shadowy form passed by. The night air was 
cold, but on the cheek of Christine, there was a 
fierce, burning heat, as she hurried along, clasp- 
ing her thin fingers together, and pressing her 
hands hard upon her heart, as if she could thus 
still its bitter anguish forever. A turn round a 
corner led her into a broad and lighted street, 
lined with shops, through whose windows of plate 
glass, costly fabrics were temptingly displayed. 
She passed to one less brilliantly illuminated than 
the others, and as a customer was going out of 
the open door, stepped into the shadow, that lay 
deep, between the building and the block adjoin- 
ing, and observed from her position, a pile of coin 
and a roll of bills, left carelessly upon the counter, 
while the heedless shopman was busy in another 
part of the room; and now came back with fear- 
ful distinetness the strange thought which had 
darted across her mind, while she gazed at her 
dear Marie. It was but one step from suffering 
to sin. Her large, dark eyes glanced wildly 
around; and the hot flush on her cheek burned 
fierce; and her breath came quick and stifling 
through her half-closed teeth, as whispering, 
“Tt is dreadful, but God forgive me, I cannot see 


her die,’’ she stepped over the threshold, and 
grasping a note, glided noislessly to the door. 
No one had seen her, but a vague, desolate feel- 
ing came over her as if Heaven itself had now 
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forsaken her. Frightened and bewildered, she 
closed her eyes. Suddenly the lighted streets and 
the gleam from the windows vanished—she stood 
with a band of dark-haired children beside a cot- 
tage door; a dear hand rested on her head, and a 
kind voice whispered—*“ Heaven ever reward the 
good and faithful!—farewell, my Christine, and 
may God watch over and protect thee !’’ 

It was the voice of her good angel that had sat 
with sorrowing eyes and drooping wings in her 
heart. Replacing the note, she sprang lightly 
over the threshold, and yielding to the quick, 
warm gush of tears, turned once more to her 
wretched home, with the half-uttered words on 


her quivering lips, ‘‘oh, I cannot do that to save 

her.”’ With a lighter heart and step than when 
she left it, she entered their apartment, and drop- 
ping on her knees by the bedside, laid her hand 
upon the brow of Marie, and thanked Heaven 
that unseen spirits had guarded her from sin. 

“There is no more hope, Albert,’’ she said 
calmly ; ‘* Marie will die, and none of us will ever 
behold our mother or our native land again—it is 
hard, but God’s will be done.’’ 

** God's will is right,’’ said Albert. ‘‘ We must 
lay her to rest in this stranger land—it will be 
very sad; but will she not be in Heaven ?’’ 

“Then let us not repine, Albert; have we not 
performed our duty to our mother and to her?’’ 

Peace had come upon her heart, as the soothing 
twilight after the summer heat; and gently link- 
ing in hers, her brother’s hand, the poor Swiss 
wanderer knelt down, and repeated, with him, 
the praver they had been taught in childhood at 
their mother’s knee. 

Feace had stolen over the invalid likewise ; and 
she was resting now so quietly that, but for an 
occasional faint moan, it would have almost 
seemed as if the death angel had stolen her spirit 
away. That sleep was so calm, that, yielding to 
the entreaties of Albert, Christine stole round to 
an arm-chair by the window, and with one hand 
placed Letween a pane and her cheek, watched 
the street lamps in the distance, and the few 
passers by, till lights and moving beings grew 
fainter, and became indistinctly blended together, 
and soon she saw them no longer. Her dreams 
were not of those; but pleasant and soothing as 
the night-dew upon the drooping flower, was her 
slumber. 

It was with a feeling of calm, silent despair that 
the street-singer threaded her way through the 
noisy thoroughfares on the following day ; but now 
she turned intoa pleasant but retired street, paus- 
ing at length before a dwelling over which a vine 
had thrown its rich drapery; and in whose windows 
the pots of verbenas and late-blooming roses re- 
minded her of the flowers about her own mountain 
home. As she stood beside the vine-wreathed 
door, and sang in a sweet and earnest tone, two 
girls, very beautiful, and young as herself, stepped 
out on the balcony. Christine’s eyes grew dim 
with tears, for it seemed as if angels had come up 
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from warm, gen‘le hearts, and were looking kindly 
on her from those lovely faces. ‘The listeners’ 
eyes grew likewise dim; and one, drawing her 
mantle more closely around her, stepped to the 
railing with her purse; but the other whispered 
hastily, ‘‘ Charlotte, lam afraid ma will not allow 
us to encourage beggars.’’ 

She drew back, glanced hurriedly around ; then, 
yielding to the Heaven-given impulse, flung the 
purse at the singer's feet; and the truthful thanks- 
giving that beamed from the eyes of the grateful 
girl, went with a blessing to her heart. 

‘Tf it should be too late’’ 

For poor little Marie, 
tlower folded on earth, but 


—gasped Christine 
it was, indeed, too late. 
That night a sweet 


a fairer one opened in Paradise. 


It was an afternoon late in Autumn—the streets 
were dark and gloomy —a wintry chill was in 
the air—the rain-drops scatte red by fittul gust; 
while the wind went wailing by, with a low, sad, 
plaintive sound, like the dirge of a bre aking 
heart. 


a funeral that dreary day—a procession there 


And a wail seemed needed, for there was 
not—only the clumsy vehicles that bore the litt 

Swiss singing-girl and her weeping sister to th 
burying-ground of the poor. Notwithstanding th 
cold and rain, crowds were in the streets 





—passers 
en foot, and in carriages, and some detained by 
the press of moving life in the opposite direction. 

“What hinders the 


voice, yet one accustomed to command; and a 


coach ?”’ called a sweet 


face beautiful and haughty enough to match the 
voice, peered, for an instant, from a carriage win- 
dow. 

** Only a pauper’s funeral! 
The velvet hat, half buried by its weight of droop- 


Do drive on, Paul !’’ 


ing plumes, was drawn back ; a gloved hand care- 
fully drew up the window; and the delicate lady 
sank back with a shiver upon a pile of yielding 
cushions. 

“Only a pauper’s funeral!’’ 
and indifferently were those words spoken by th 


How carelessly 


bright lips, that were all regardless of the weight 
of sorrow they bore to the already half-broken 
heart of the pale sad girl in the open wagon. 
There was a sudden gushing of tears; a quiver- 
ing of the slight form; a clasping of the hands; 
a pleading glance of the eyes upwards; and the 
friendless girl crouched down upon the rude seat, 
more utterly desolate than before; yet with a 
silent appeal to the one Friend whose eye rests 
as truly—and who shal! say but as lovingly—upon 
the pauper as on the peer. A moment more, 
and away whirled the coroneted carriage; and 
away in the opposite direction, through the long, 
crowded street, rumbled the hearse, closely fol- 
lowed by the wagon, in which, beside the attend- 
ant, sat the one lone mourner. Poor Christine! 

“Only apauper!’’ And have the poor no hearts? 
How many stricken hopes were borne to that 
little stranger’s grave; and how much of light 
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and loveliness seemed, to the sorrowing sister, to 
have fled with her from earth forever! 
It was dark and dreary in that quiet city of the 


dead, with but a single evergreen among the very 


few leafless trees that waved their branches 


¢ 


ere; but even the one stunted pine which had 


been planted by some friendly hand over a 


grave, near where the fresh mound of earth was 
raised, seemed more friendly to her than the lofty 
mansions trom whose doors she had been sent 
unrelieved away. ‘There were no living, human 
hearts with their sympathies—none with their 
‘That is a desolate hour tor the young 


scorns. 


spirit when it feels a nearer relationship to the pale 
ones who sleep, with folded hands and placid 
brow, beneath the sod, than with the living ones 
aroun 


The b ik wind tossed carelessly the brown 


r brow, and sent a shiver through 


ringlets trom | 

her thinly clad torm; but mechanically she tolded 
her scant cloak around her, and thought only of 
how long it might be before she and Albert 
would sleep in that stranger burying-place. Then 
acaim hopelessness took place of her sorrowing 
ar sh: and she felt that she could toil no more, 
but told her sadness in her heart, and trust forever 
more to God and his angels; for in them seemed 
her only help. Oh! when the world, in its heart- 


? 
lessness or heedlessness—and often what we 
would call want of heart, should receive the more 
itable name—turns aside, how blessed is the 


char 


consciousness that 





whom the heart of man shuts out 


Siraigi ” 


itway the heart of God takes in 

Kind angels were around her, lovingly and shel- 
teringly enfolding her, as with a mother’s arms, to 
shield and cherish ; and the dove of peace nestled 
down in her heart, soothing her with its downy 
wings. It seemed to her that an earth-cord had 
been loosed from her spirit; and there was less 
need tor sorrow than thankfulness, that her little 
beloved one was at rest. 

But Christine had no longer heart to toil in her 
pleasant way for the darling brother, weak and 
helpless, and dependent on her alone; she could 
not sing, for hushed was the voice that had sung in 
tune with hers; and cold, cold as the sod which 
covered it, was the bright young face whose sweet 


smiles, through all her care and suffering, had 
cheered her in her path of duty, and labor of love. 
Soon she became faint, and weary and hopeless in 
heart. For weeks, the generous gift she had re- 
ceived from the kind-hearted girl, had given them 
the means of support, and spared Christine her 
daily walk through the streets; but little by little 
it had passed away; and Albert’s strength failed 
as the wintry cold brought new miseries to their 
comfortless home. But this scarce gave energy 
to her; nor even the consciousness that her own 
form was becoming more thin and fragile, and 


her cheek pale as the mountain snow, but for one 
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hectic flush, beautiful, indeed, but unlike the soft 
rose-bloom which care, and want, and home-sick- 
ness had stolen away, and which, ere long, not 
even her own fresh mountain air could have 
power to restore. Albert saw his faithful sister 
drooping, and sunk in a strange lassitude of feel- 
ing, from which nothing but an appeal from him 
could arouse he r; yet could he not find it in his 
heart to task her failing powers again, though 
hoping still that, when that chill season should 
have passe d, his ac customed Strengtn would re- 
turn with the spring-time, and they might yet 
behold their home. 


Just at twilight, one chill wintry evening, 


Christine, ill and weary, was alone on the steps 
ot a church, as regardless of the merciless wind 
as the stone whereon she sat. Heedless of the 


wants of the present, or the miseries of the pas 


she brood 1 in that oblivion ot feeling in which 


every wish or hope of the heart seems buried and 
forgotten. Listless and dull, she had wandered 
from the wretched abode which had riven her 
feeble Albert a shelter for the night, driven forth, 
zht ot his uncomplaining suffer- 
iy conscious of any object, unless 


o perish alone, and 


ing; vet scare 


thus be released trom her 


aching, hopeless misery. 


One after another the street lamps were lighted, 


and high above them the lamps of heaven appeared, 


and these, so far away, looked down with gentle 


beams, and glimmered softly in the portals of 


that upper home. Doors opened and closed upon 


he forms ot those who were met with kindness 
stupor she 


and a welcome; but in her stran 
| 


scarce heeded them, or t warmly 


1e passers vy. 


searching 


4 


id in camblet and fur, who 


tlances, as they hastened along, at the pale and 
shiver girl. 

Sudde 1 wild, rich gush of childish laughter 
pealed out, like the chime of bells, upon the frosty 


children, bright and beautiful. came 
younding round a corner of the street; they did 
not notice the homeless wanderer, but their sweet 
hrill in her heart; and as their 
faces flitted past her, Christine rose with 


renewed strength, and slowly followed them. 


They passed stately dwellings, through whose 
hted idows, she saw rich furniture; and 
athered about the inmates all the luxury that 
wealth could buy; and on through the streets 
ey, pausing at length at a dwelling, mor 
humble, but not less cheerful, than those. The 
weary girl drew within the shelter of the porch, 
and saw through the open door, the fire sparkling 
glad and bright, over faces that were brighter 


still, with a welcome for the little ones. 

In a voice still musical, though a hacking cough 
had stolen half its melody away, she sung one of 
her favorite songs; and now the memory of her 
own far home gave to he r tones an earnestness, 
Bre athlessly cre pt the 
Softly stole 


thrilling and sadly sweet. 


little ones from their seats to listen. 


the music in, mingled with the fitful wailing of 
the wind, and called forth an answering echo in 
the hearts of all who heard. 

The children plead earnestly for the wanderer. 
Blessings on the glad, warm hearts of childhood! 
When will the wise in worldly knowledge learn 
wisdom of them? 

“Give her a home with us,’’ said one gentle 
voice; “the night is cold, and she will perish in 
the storm.”’ 

Now selfish prudence did not answer nay; yet 
asked one, ‘‘ Why is she out on such a night? 
If she would not suffer, she might remain at 
home.”’ 

‘‘Home!’’ Tears came to the singer’s eyes, 
for her heart was subdued to the weakness of a 
child. ‘*Home! Ah, lady, my home is far from 
here.’’ 

The sad, utter hopelessness of that voice went 
with a reproof to the hearts that would have been 

enerous but for the daily sight of the undeserv- 
ing. 

‘ Take it all,’’ said the lady, proffering a hand- 


full Of coin; ° 


‘and food and shelter you may have, 


f those you need. If I have given it unwisely, 
God forgive me; but that tone would have haunted 
my dreams—I cannot resist an appeal like that.’’ 
} 


[hey were the first kind words poor Christine 


had heard for months. ‘* Heaven bless you!—it 


] ' 1 
i. that 


seems like a voice from my home—but 


home I may never behold again.’ 


Worn and weary, but with eyes gushing over 


with tears of joy, and a heart brimming with 
thankfulness, she carried relief to her suffering 


(Albert, after promising to sing for her little bene- 
f 


factors, and tell them her simple tale of sorrow. 


Day after day passed, and the children watched 


n vain for the pale singing girl; they listened 
eae rly to every swee t voice, and raze d at eve ry 
street beg yar ; and th ready suspicion took 
place of kindliness in those elder hearts, and they 
called her worthless and ungrateful; and into the 
breasts of the litthe ones began to cree p se lfish- 
ness and distrust. But one day, when the streets 


were light and sunny in the spring sunshine, and 
the early flowers were opening on the window 
ar, rich music in a voice no 


bird-like 


y could not be mistaken, drew the band of 


seats, a strain of cl 





longer so hopelessly sad, but whose 
] 
J 


children around the open door; and there was the 
poor wanderer whose life they had saved, and 


with her, the pale, brother, with gifts of 
young friends they 


and a home they 


cratetul 
tle carved figures for the 
had learned to love. Rest 


found under that sheltering roof; and often the 
children wept as Christine sung to them her 
mountain songs; but more, when one day she told 
them of her darling Marie. 

There were four of us— Pierre tended the 
goats on the mountains; but we wandered into 
sunny France, and then sailed over the water, to 
earn money to give comiort to the latter years of 
ouraged mother. Albert carved wood and marble 
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figures, and these he 


Mari sang W i | 


and 
j 


angel. It was hard, and 


sold, and turned the 
ne—sung sweetly as an sleeps. 


sometimes the 


organ, down pleasant 


pay was 


ivont 
But dark days came— Marie faded like a 


withered flower 
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he grave where our father 


—every night she wept to hear 


scanty, but we said ‘it is for our mother,’ and our mother sing, and be folded in her arms—but 
that gave us strength. When we were weary, we laid her to rest, and we know she is an angel 
and stranger taces looked ldly at us, and harsh now, and sings in Heaven.’ 

voices called us nd the wav was tire- Marie’s grave was not deserted, for long after 
some, we thought of the white Alps, with the sun- the two Swiss wanderers had departed tor their 
shine on their pure brows, and ot our mother in own dear land, the children kept a path through 
the little chalet. And there was another spot,’’ the stranger’s burying-ground, and planted bright 
said Christine in a lower vo ‘*in the church- flowers on the grassy mound. 

yard at St. Estelle, where the mountains look 
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FOR 
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(See Plate 
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RTAINS. 





Fig. 1 shows aw ow curtain with gilt cor- harmonize with the coloring, and style of finish- 
nice and handsome drapery, the hangings being ww, i furniture, ot e room tor example, if 
either of damask or chintz, with bullion fringe, the furniture be « tly mah y. the material of 
so called because it is m the style of epau- he curtains should be moreen or cloth; and the 
lets, the pendent part of which is called bullion, color should ot same tone, and strong or 
though for what reason we ive not been able to lark—say some shade of red, brown, or scarlet. 
discover.) with silk « s. ‘lhe curtains are tied If, on the other hand, the furniture be chiefly of 
up with t els and bands, instead of being fast- oak, or of different colored foreign woods, the 
ened back with iss pins; a hook being placed other light-colored cloth, or moreen, or some 
on the architrave, on wl 1 the band is slipped. description ot ch es or cottons, will be more 
In general, the mater | color of window cur- suitable; in both cases, the colors in the carpets 
tains should be the sam is that ot the other should be 1 vart those of drab window curtains. 
drapery in the room; for example, as the covers When th uirs of a room are covered with 
of sofas in drawing-rooms and as bed-curtains in cloth, the principle of unity requires that this 
bed-rooms In the cases of « ng-rooms and cloth, and that of window curtains, should be 
libraries, where ther s no other drapery than the same both in kind and coior 
that belonging to the window curtains, the color Fig. 2 is a curtain with a richly carved and 
and the material of these should be such as to gilt cornice. 

rn A BOG HH 
TO VIOLA. 
BY JOHN WILFORD OVERALL. 
I sroop amid a flashing throng Thou wert the pride of loveliness 
Of beauties rare and bright A being pure as fair 
Whose lips were ever lisping song, A dew-drop int s s caress, 
Whose eyes wore love's delight— Half floating in the air; 
With sa ss on my aching brow, And like that | of! it 
A sadness that I feel not now, I feared that in the mor it, 
A void not w re thou art. Shouldst melt into a dream 
And since that hour of dearest bliss 


No anchorite, de 


ep in his cell 


} 


Companioned but with wo, When first thy star-like eyes— 
Feit his bosom heavier swell, Born in a fairer world tha ils 
Nor lonelier fe rs flow And truants m the s s 
I turned away from that bricht crowd, Fell on my soul, I’ve t for thee 
No soft words came to me A shrine deep in my heart 
And turning, fled away the cloud Where Love forever bends the knee, 


That hid mine eyes from 


t 


hee. 


And sweetest incense start. 
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LADY’S VICISSITUDES. 


A NOVEL. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


fEntered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1847, by L. A. Gonry, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 


of the Eastern District of Pennsy!vania.] 


CHAPTER SEVENTH 
A NEW HOME. 


Very soon after breakfast, Helfenstein arrived 
with the Cincinnati storekeeper, whom he de- 
signated as Mr. Coulson, saving to Amelia— 
‘Now, girl, make haste and bring out all your 
finery. and let Mr. Coulson give us a notion what 
they're worth. And mind—be honest, and keep 


nothing back. ‘Take care you don’t cheat me.”’ 

Amelia saw that any attempt at resistance was 
out of the question, and with a sad heart, she com- 
I i. Mr. Coulson was of opinion that nothing 
worth while could be obtained for her ready-made 
dresses, and therefore it would be best to keep 
them; | he thought that her jewels might be 
lisposed of at a fair price, though far below the 
; but still enough to amount to a hand- 

‘“*Well, well’’—said Helfenstein—‘‘as they 
were not bought out of my own pocket, I can af- 
ford to lose something on the first cost.’ 

Amelia tremulously entreated permission to re- 
ain a pair of bracelets that had excellent minia- 
tures of Mr. and Mrs. Cotterell, and also to be 


allowed to keep her own watch 


What do you expect to want with a watch ?” 
—exclaimed her father. ‘‘ There is a very good 
eight-day clock at the Buck, that serves for the 
whole e; so why an’t it good enough for 
you ? 


However, on Mr. Coulson reminding him that 

a watch is always a watch, and is worth money 
anywhere,’’ he said she might keep it for the pre- 
sent, till he saw what better could be done with it. 
To her retaining the bracelets, he would not con- 
sent. 

** As for the pictures in them’’—said he—‘‘ no- 
body else cares about them nor wants them, so they 
can be took out, and you may keepthem; though | 
see no reason why you should set any store by the 
likenesses of people that died, and did not leave you 
nothing. But, as something may be got for the 
settings, you can’t expect I should give them up 
to yon. Mr. Coulson knows a dealer in trinkets 
that he thinks will allow a good price for all these 
kickshaws, and we are to stop there as we go 
down Broadway; so get them every one put up in 
their boxes and cases, and let me have them at 
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once. And get your biil paid with your landlady. 
I reckon you have wherewithal to do it, for 7 have 
no right to make good any of your bargains—at 
least | won't. If you han’t money enough, you 
must get her to take some of your clothes instead.”’ 
‘*T paid Mrs. Lowry a month in advance on my 
first coming to her house’’—replied Amelia. 
‘That shows what a ninny you are’’—said her 
father—‘‘and how unfit to take care of yourself. 
None but a fool ever pays beforehand. It’s quite 
enough, for credit, to settle bills when they are 
due. Well, get packed up, and be ready by sun- 
down to leave this house, and go down and stay 
with me to-night at that there tavern by the wharf. 
We must take an early start, and there won't be no 
time for me to come for you to-morrow morning, 


all the way up here.”’ 

‘*You need not come for me’’—said Amelia. 
‘Let me remain here to-night. I can have my 
baggage and myself conveyed to meet you in due 
time, very early in the morning.”’ 
And, pray, how am I to be sure you won't 


give me the slip, and never come near me at all, 


but clear off somewhere else with yourself and 


your trunks—which last is of the most conse- 
quence. No, no, my girl; I an’t such a fool ag 


’ 


to trust you.’ 

‘*I do not deserve this suspicion’’—said Amelia, 
indignantly. 

‘* No matter—it’s safest to have you snug under 
the same roof with me, this night—you, and your 
baggage. And see you pack everything close and 
ight, so as to fill as few trunks and boxes as pos- 
sible. Come, Mr. Coulson, let’s go; we han’t no 
more time to waste.’’ 

They departed, carrying with them her jewels 
and other valuable articles, including her India 
shawl, and some fine new lace, which Mr. Coul- 
son proposed to take charge of and offer for sale 
in his own store at Cincinnati, paying Helfenstein 
for them when sold. 

Amelia now, with a heavy heart and an aching 
head, commenced again the business of packing, 
but with feelings still more sad than those with 
which, but a few weeks before, she had prepared 
for leaving the once-happy house, where the Gil- 
linghams denied her a home. She first sent for a 
man to convey back Mrs. Ellsworth’s piano, which 
she accompanied with a grateful and affectionate 
note to the owner, explaining, in a few words, that 
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her father had arrived unexpectedly, and was about 
to take her with him to Ohio. 

Having witnessed the departure of the instru- 
ment, Mrs. Lowry came up stairs, and knocking 
at the door, said, in her mildest voice—‘‘ Miss 
Cotterell, won't you let me take a peep at all your 
pretty things? You've never showed them to me 
yet; so l’ve had no chance of telling the Rich- 
ardses how beautiful they are.’’ 

**T will show you my dresses’’—replied Amelia. 
** Of course, you mean those I had before I went 
into mourning ?”’ 

“Only your dresses?’’—said Mrs. Lowry. 
** Why, mayn’t I see your jewels, and your laces, 
and your shawls? 


1! 


people—at least all them that was rich—have India 


I know very well that all rich 


shawls.’’ 

**] cannot show you any of those things’’—an- 
swered Amelia, coloring and looking down. ‘‘ My 
father has taken charge of them.’’ 

‘*Dear me! Why did you let him have them? 
Your jewels, above all! I'll bet a dollar he'll go 
and sell them, and keep the money. I shouldn't 
wonder if he’s at it now.’’ 

Amelia knew that he was; but she had begun 
already to feel that it was her duty to avoid expos- 


misdeeds of the man who really was her 


ing the 
father. She made no answer, for she knew not 
what to say. She was not aware that, in reality, 
Mrs. Lowry needed no information on the subject. 
That personage had listened at the door all the 
time Helfenstein and Coulson had been with Ame- 
lia, only withdrawing her ear from the keyhole to 
replace it with her eye, that she might know what 
was doing as well as what was saying. 

Amelia, in hopes of getting rid the sooner of her 
troublesome visitor, showed her her dresses, all of 
which Mrs. Lowry closely examined; always in- 
quiring (according to the custom of under-bred 
people) what was the cost of the material, where 
it was bought, how many yards it took, and what 
was the charge of the mantua-maker; several times 
exclaiming—‘‘ Why, I did not know you and I 
were so near of a size! I do believe this would 
just fit me!’’ 

Hoping to put a period to the investigation, by 
taking what she saw was meant for hints, Amelia 
finally offered to Mrs. Lowry’s acceptance a hand- 
some brown and blue plaid silk, which she had 
worn but twice. 

‘*You’re very good, miss; but I don’t wish to 
rob you’’—replied Mrs. Lowry, trying to look 


less delighted than she really was. being one of 


those persons who never find it in their hearts 
to receive a present with a good grace. ‘‘I sup- 
pose you've concluded brown and blue an’t gay 
enough for a young person. I don’t believe I shall 


ever get it to fit, without having a new body made. 


Maybe that can be done by taking a breadth out of 


the skirt, if it won’t make the skirt too narrow. 

I have always had a passion for wide skirts.’’ 
Amelia, as she slightly glanced at Mrs. Lowry’s 

very scanty dress, (and all her dresses were scanty,) 
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could scarcely refrain from saying—‘* What a pity 
that passion has never been gratified.’’ 

** Well”—continued Mrs. Lowry—*‘ maybe Miss 
Cuttings will be able to make something of it. If 
It’s lucky you han’t worn 
As the 


han’t seen it upon you, they won’t be 


anybody can, she can. 
it since you've been here. Richardses 
none the 
wiser; so I'll never let on but I bought it myself. 
I'll go now, and try how I look in it. ‘To be sure, 
there’s no great variety in a silk of only two colors, 
Most people think me most becoming in lively 
dresses, that have plenty of green and red and 
yellow in them.”’ 

Mrs. Lowry had a thin, narrow figure, and a 
flat waist, that was small without tapering; and 
she knew very well that the body of this dress 
could easily be made to fit her by diminishing the 
width of the shoulders and front; so she departed 
with her prize, eager to try it on, and greatly to 
the relief of our harassed heroine 


When 


girl said—‘* So, miss, you’ ve 


‘Tacey came to call her to-dinner, the 


been a-g 


ving one of 
. indeed! 


always talks about 


your frocks to her. Set ber up with it 
You've no notion how bad s 
you. And you won't get no credit by giving her 


the frock, for she’ll make out ail sorts of lies about 


it, and never tell the Richardses it was a present. 


Not she, indeed! 


It would do you good to know what bad things she 


She'd as soon cut her head off. 


says about you y 


** No, it would not’’—replied Amelia. 


“If you could only hear how s 1as_ been 


going on about the new old man, too’’—continued 
Tacey—‘‘ him that’s your own father. If you'll 
give me that pretty neck-ribbon, I’ll tell you how 


and you too.”’ 


Amelia, 


she has been picking him to pieces, 
‘*] have no desire to know’’—said 
‘““On the contrary, I insist on your not saying 
another word to me on the subject of Mrs. Low- 
ry.” 
‘*'To be sure, she’s a bad subject’ 
pretty worked collar, I 


—proceeded 
you'll give me that 
| 


hing 


the girl. then, 
tell you not 
about her or her sayings.”’ 

Amelia, who had not vet learnt the art of refus- 
ing unwarrantable requests, gave her the collar. 

‘* And now the neck-ribbon, to wear with the 


collar’’—continued Tacey—*‘and then I won’t tell 


you nothing what’s disagreeable.” 
‘Take the neck-ribbon, and leave the room”— 
said Amelia, in a peremptory tone. 


‘* Hoity-toity”’—said the girl; —‘‘ some folks is 


taking airs!”’ 

She flung out at the door, slamming it after her, 
and Amelia prepared to go down to dinner. 

She sat at table with her mind so absorbed in 
her fears and sorrows, that she scarcely heard a 
word that was said, and really did not know 
whether, at this her last dinner in the house, her 
hostess was civil to her or not. If she had listened, 
she would, perhaps, have comprehended that Mrs. 
Lowry was all the time murmuring obscure hints 
against the dress she had given her. Mr. Lowry 
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was even more taciturn than usual, but Amelia did 
not perceive it. 

On returning to her room, she finished her pack- 
ing. Her father came with a carter to remove her 
baggage, at the quantity of which he evinced much 
displeasure ; but at last, he comforted himself by 
saying" However, when once we get home, I'll 
take care and have some good out of all them there 
things.”’ 

There was now nothing more to be done except 
taking leave of Mrs. Lowry, Amelia having, in 
the morning, when the girl put her room in order, 
given a dollar to Tacey, whom, indeed, she had 
een feeing all the time, on various occasions. 

‘Well, Madam Lowry’’—said Helfenstein, as 
they entered the parlor where she was sit ting— 
‘“my daughter tells me she has been goose enough 
to pay you betore hand, so she don’t owe you no- 
thing now. But don't you owe her nothing ?’’— 
looking scrutinizingly at the hostess. ‘* Didn't 


she overpay you a little? It an’t likely it should 
come out exactly even, when she did not know she 
was going to leave you just now. Llan’t you 
some small balance to return to her? 


‘Not a penny’’—re plied Mrs. Lowry, stealing 


2 look at Amelia, who she rightly judged would 


not contradict this assertion. 
‘* Nota penny ?’’—reiterated Helfenstein. ‘‘ Can 
you look me straight in the face and say that ?’’ 


Mrs. Lowry did look towards him, but not 


straight. And she reddened as she said—‘* What 
right has any man to make a woman look him in 
the face? And even if there was a pitiful trifle 


' 
ver and above, it’s very mean of you to want it 
ack again after it’s once been paid. If this is the 
ly 


“nN 


1 
way you go on, she'll soon be ashamed of 


4 


father, if she isn’t already.’ 
Amelia was ashamed of him already. Terrified 
lest more and worse should be said, she hastily 
ade adieu to Mrs. Lowry, whose last speech was 
answered by Helfenstein with a loud laugh, and 


' 


an assurance to their landlady that ‘‘she was not 


worth minding.’? His daughter then drew him 
away, and opening the front door herself, they de- 
parted, just as an omnibus came round the next 


corner. In this vehicle they soon found themselves 
riding down Broadway. Amelia, with an almost 
breaking heart, tried to conceal her tears beneath 
her veil; but her father asked her what she was 
crying for, and told her to ‘* quit.”’ 

‘* Wipe your eyes’’—said he—‘‘and take your 
last sight of New York. Look out—look out at 
the fine shops, and the play-houses, and the other 
show-places. You’ll never see none of them no 
more. You'll have other fish to fry when I once 
get you home with me.” 

As there were no passengers in the omnibus that 
Helfenstein thought ‘*‘ worth minding,”’ he talked 
to his unhappy daughter without restraint, though 
to the manifest wonder of his hearers. Having at 
length reached the le«er end of Broadway, they 
got out, and Helfenstein escorted Amelia to the 
before- mentioned tavern near the wharf. Forget- 
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ting that there really was a private door, he led 
her, dismayed, and downcast, and shrinking, 
through the common room, amidst the numerous 
men that were sitting and standing about, drink- 
Yet even these men 
civilly made way for the young lady, and refrained 


ing, smoking and spitting. 


from staring at her rudely. At the foot of the 
stairs, he consigned her to a chambermaid, saying 
—‘‘Here’s my daughter; take and show her to 
the room I ordered to be got ready for her.” 

‘*May I stay there all the evening ?’’—said 
Amelia, imploringly. ‘‘Oh! let me—let me be 
left alone—just this evening.”’ 

‘*Stay there, and welcome’?—was the reply. 
‘* Who wants to be troubled with you? Stay there, 
and have your cry out. and let me see you with a 
bright face in the morning—mind that. Do you 
think I'll have you whining all along the road to 
Ohio ?”? 

Amelia did have her cry out; and a long and 
bitter one it was. Her tea was brought up, but it 
failed to relieve the pain in her head. She would 
have gone to bed, but she knew that she should 
be unable to sleep if she sought her pillow so early; 
and the atmosphere was warm, and the bed stood 
in a close corner of the very small room. She 
took her seat by the open window, into which 
a cool breeze came from the water, and fanned 
her throbbing temples. Twilight drew slowly on, 
and the lights about the wharves and in the vessels, 
began to come out in the increasing gloom. The 


bustle of the day was over; the people employed 
in wharf business had nearly all gone home, and 
silence now reigned with but little interruption. 
After awhile the moon arose, touching with her 
beams the forest of masts that lay along the shore, 
and pouring a flood of light upon the broad expanse 
of the noble river; the broad line of quivering gold 
darkened at times by the crossing ferry boats, that 
continued to ply their unwearied way till a late 
hour of the night. Amelia sat, and looked out, 
and mused, and insensibly became calmer. The 
clock struck eleven; and having in her orisons im- 
plored the protection of her all- wise Creator, and 
his support through the new and trying changes 
that awaited her, she retired to her bed. Exhaust- 
id body, she, contrary to 


ed by fatigue of mind a 


her anticipations, slept soundly; as prisoners under 
sentence of death have been known to sleep on the 
night before their execution. 

Amelia awoke with the earliest light of dawn, and 
felt much tranquilized. She went to the wiadow 
to inhale the soft breeze that freshened at approach 
of day. The moon had long since set, and the 
morning star was sparkling in the eastern sky. 
Our heroine thought of two detached verses of a 
song that she had learned among her first lessons in 
music, and which may, perhaps, be recollected by 
some of our readers :— 


“ As yon radiant star that rises, 
Leading on the orb of day, 
So my bosom recognizes 


Hope *s serene, benignant sway 
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. . . . . . e e 
“ When. at last, life's drama closes, 
And its fading s es decay, 


Hope’s fair hand will scatter roses 


O’er my path to realms of day.” 

As soon as there was light enough, our heroine 
prepared for departing in the earliest boat; and 
her father soon came to the door to inquire if she 
was ready. She opened it, and having determined 
to make the best of her unhappy fate, and to do 
all in her power towards conciliating her rugged 
parent, she held out her hand, and bade him good 
could. He kissed 
her, patted her shoulder, and said—‘‘ Now you 
Come, cheer up; and may- 


morning as cheerfully as she 


look something like! 
be you'll find your own natural home and your 
own natural people not quite so bad as you think. 
But I won’t have no more sighing and sobbing. 
It’s a great compliment, to be sure, this being so 
unwilling to come back to us. If it wern’t that 
we’ve been saved the cost of your keep for a good 
many years, I should say it was a great pity we 
ever agreed to have you taken away from us; 
And 
now we shall have trouble enough undoing all the 
high notions that have been put into you, with no- 
thing to support them.’’ 

They went on board the steamboat that was to 


losing your services as we did, all that time. 


convey them to Amboy, on their way to Philadel- 
phia. 


near the stern and then left her, while he went to 


Helfenstein conducted his daughter to a seat 


enjoy himself in standing among the group of men 
always congregated at the bows. 

The rising sun was sending up his rays before 
him, and painting, half in shade and half in golden 
light, the numerous spires and towering chimneys 
of the far-extending city, now just awaking to the 
occupations of a new day. Steamboats dashed 
along, with wheels turning to gold as they revolved; 
and ships were coming up with burnished prows 
and gilded sails. 
Castle Williams caught the ascending sunlight; and 
far down at the extreme entrance of the bay, the 
light- house of Sandy Hook glittered white on its 
long, dim promontory ; while beyond it, rolled the 
deep blue ocean, till lost in the haze of distance. 
In contemplating the magnificence of a sunrise in 
the harbor of New York, our hercine felt, notwith- 
standing all her sorrows, that the sense of enjoy- 
ment was yet most delightfully vivid in her soul ; 
and she trusted that a new morning of happiness 
would yet dispel the clouds that seemed gathering 
around her future destiny. 

In due time, Helfenstein and Amelia arrived in 
Philadelphia; a city which she had several times 
visited with Mr. and Mrs. Cotterell, who had many 
acquaintances there. But her father, declaring he 
would spend no more money than he could help, 
resolved on setting out the same night for Pitts- 
burgh; so they went to a hotel up Market street, 
where they stayed but a few hours. 

There was much on their journey across the 
mountains that pleased and interested our heroine, 


The dark and massy walls of 
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and she derived some amusement from the conver- 
sation of their fellow-travelers, though at times 
she was deeply mortified by the coarseness of her 
father, and the sordidness which he evinced in 
every little transaction, continually acting out his 
favorite proverb, that ‘‘A penny saved is a penny 
got’’—which, by the by, is not always true. 

They stayed but one night at Pittsburgh, and 
next morning embarked on the clear, blue stream 
of the Ohio, with its green and fertile shores, and 
its flourishing towns. Landing at one of these 
towns, they took places in a stage that passed 
along the road on which was situated the home of 
the Helfensteins. 

** Are we expected to-day ?”’—inquired Amelia. 

‘*No, indeed”—replied her father. ‘‘It an’t 
my way to give them notice as to the exact time 
of my coming home. I like to catch them just as 
so that they’re afraid to undertake much 
mischief when But I won't tell you 
nothing about them beforehand, that you may have 


they are; 
I’m away. 


in agreeable surprise when you see what brothers 
and sisters you have, and what a fat mother.” 
The country was fine and highly cultivated; the 
farms looked thriving, the farm- houses comfortable. 
At last 
Helfenstein pulled his daughter’s sleeve, and ex- 
I 


on the stage turning an angle of the road, 
claimed—‘* There—there it is! Look at the old 


The Buck tavern was a structure of rough gray 
stone diversified with brown iron stains, and de- 
with red doors and red window frames, 
tree. 


corate d 
and shaded by an enormous buttonwood 
There was a long porch with a moss-grown roof, 
and a yellow frame kitchen adjoining to the house ; 
and also fronting the road was a side yard com- 
prising half an acre of weedy grass, a few quince 
trees, a hen-house with a corn-crib near it, and a 
milk-house built over a brooklet that wandered 
The garden was back of this 
In front of 


through the domain. 
yard, separated from it by a paling. 
the tavern door stood a pump, and a horse-trough ; 
and there swung the sign on a high post, project- 
ing far over the road, and representing on one side 
a much-defaced stag, with a remnant of gilding on 
his horns and hoofs, and running at full speed. 
Beneath the buck was inscribed the name of Hans 
On the reverse of the sign-board, 
‘* Entertainment for 


Helfenstein. 
were large letters, promising 
Man and Horse.”’ 
the porch, all smoking, and one was reading a 


Several men were lounging in 


newspaper. 

‘* Amelia”’—said Helfenstein, as they drove up 
‘see that young woman setting under the 
kitchen shed, picking a live goose—that’s your 


sister Catherine.”’ 

Amelia looked, and saw a florid, robust girl, 
dressed in a dark calico gown and a thick tow 
apron, and with one hand holding forcibly on her 
lap a struggling, squawking goose, while with the 
other she pulled out its loose feathers, and de- 
posited them in a basket at her side. 
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‘“Oh, daddy, is that you?”?—exclaimed the 
girl, as her father got out of the stage. 

‘To be sure it is’”—he replied. ‘‘ But set still, 
and mind your work, and don’t let that goose get 
away til you're done with her; and see you pick 
her clean.”’ 

He then assisted Amelia out of the stage, and 


told her to go into the house while he looked after 


the baggage. She was met at the door by a sun- 
burnt, dark-haired, dark-eyed youth, in a very 
rural costume, who put his arm round her neck, 
and kissed her, and called her sister Amelia, and 
told her he was her brother Casper. 
*‘Come’’—said he—‘‘ come into the parlor and 
see mother, while I go and collect all the rest. 
Whenever they hear the stage stop, they all scam- 


per away like frightened rabbits, and peep out of 


their holes awhile till they get their courage up.”’ 

He conducted her into a very countryfied parlor, 
where, oscillating slowly back and forward in a 
tall, yellow, wooden rocking-chair, with a brown 
velveteen cushion, sat an immensely large woman. 
Her features were almost as undistinguishable from 
obesity as those of the historian Gibbon, of whom 
it is related, that when he knelt before the cele- 
brated Madame du Deffand, that the blind lady, 
who still piqued herself on her ski!l in physiogno- 
my, might judge of his character by passing her 
hand over his face, she complained of his having 
played her a trick by turning towards her, as she 
supposed, the back of his bald head. 

Mrs. Helfenstein was dressed in a brown and 
red calico short-gown, a close muslin cap, a neck- 


kerchief of the same muslin, and a green stutf 


petticoat. She nodded dozingly over her knitting, 
which was a gray yarn stocking; one of the knit- 
ting needles being placed in a silver sheath shaped 
like a little fish; and at her side hung a ball pin- 
cushion, and a large pair of scissors, both suspend- 
ed to long silver chains. 

** Mother?’ —said Casper—‘‘ here she is—she has 
come: this is your daughter Amelia, that you have 
not seen these fifteen years. Look at her.’’ 

‘* Wait till I knit to the middle of my needle” — 
replied Mrs. Helfenstein. This being in a few 
seconds accomplished, she put down her work, 
raised her spectacles above her eyes, gazed stead- 
fastly and approvingly on our heroine, and then 
gave her a nod, and said—‘‘ How d'ye do?”’ 

** You'll find the old lady an odd fish’’—said 
Casper, in a low voice, to his sister—‘‘ as, I guess, 
you will all the rest of us. But she’s as dull as a 
beetle. However, she’s your mother.”’ 

‘* And yours too’’--observed Amelia, reprov- 
ingly. 

‘* Pooh, pooh”*—answered Casper—‘‘ you'll un- 
derstand us by and by. We're a rough set, I 
can tell you, and like nothing you ever saw before. 
See how the old lady is spreading out her arms. 
Go to her, and be dutiful, if you can.”’ 

Amelia tried to say ‘‘dear mother;’’ and in at- 
tempting to embrace her new-found parent, the 
inhappy girl thought of Mrs. Cotterell, and burst 


into tears. Her brother Casper walked to the 
window, and looked out, and whistled, and then 
left the room. 

‘*Child’’—said Mrs. Helfenstein, (speaking, like 
her husband, always ip a German accent)—‘‘ get 
off my shoulder; you're rumpling my handker- 
chief, and it’s put on clean this afternoon. There, 
sit you down, and quit crying. Dear me, what a 
fine cambric pocket handkerchief! Do you use 
white handkerchiels every day ?”? 

She then took another surve y ol her daughter, 
and said—‘‘ You're quite a likely gal, and you look 
just as ] did when I was your age. I was counted 
mighty handsome. The part of Jarmany I came 
from, people said was close to a country they 
called Eetaly. Did you ever hear of such a place ? 
I s’pose you never did, for ’tis very far from New 
York. Folks there were a great deal likelier than 
the full Jarmans. My mother always said so; and 
she came from the Eetaly country, and used to go 
about playing on the tamborine, and singing, and 
dancing a kid. It was thought strange my father 
married her; but when he brought her home, she 
settled down, and was like other people; and the 
kid lived to be an old goat. Did you ever play 
any music ?”’ 

Amelia replied in the affirmative. 

‘* Ah’’—proceeded her mother—*‘‘ you take your 
music from my side of the house, though I never 
did no playing or singing myself. Now I look 
again, you’re a heap more like your grandmother 
than ever J wage “I s’pose it’s because you’re 
called after her.” 

She murmured something more; her voice then 
sunk into inaudibility, and Amelia soon found that 
her mother had fallen asleep, though her knitting 
needles still moved. 

Meanwhile, the landlord of the Buck was en- 
gaged in ascertaining how things had been con- 
ducted during his absence, the tavern having been 
left in charge of his eldest son Gulick, who was 
in all respects, very much like himself. 

At length, having gotten through the geese with 
the assistance of one of the maids, Catherine Hel- 
fenstein put on a clean gown and apron, and came 
in to see Amelia, accompanied by her sister Isa- 
bella, or Bell, as they called her, a plump, rosy 
blonde, with an evident taste for finery. The girls 
hung back awkwardly, not knowing what to say or 
do, but Amelia made an eflort to recover herself, 
advanced to meet them, kissed them both, and 
called them her sisters. 

‘La, Bell, only think’’—said Catherine—‘“‘ she 
calls us sister. I guess she an’t so bad, afterall. I 
do b’lieve we shall like her.’’ 

‘*T guess a’most we shall’’—said Bell—‘‘ if she 
an’t proud and don’t take no airs.”’ 

A ray of light seemed now to dart upon the 
dreariness of Amelia's soul. She saw that her 
only course must be to school her mind to humility 
and conciliation, and try to lower herself down to the 
average cast of the family. So she resolved ‘‘ not to 
be proud, and to take noairs.’’ But she feared that 
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her task would be hard among these uncongenial 
spirits. 

‘* Maybe you'd like to go up and take off your 
bonnet and fix yourself?’’ — said Catherine. — 
‘* There, Bell, show her her room, while I see 
about supper.”’ 

Bell conducted Amelia to a little corner apart- 
ment on the second story. There was a square of 
rag carpet on the middle of the floor ; a low-post 
bed, painted red, covered with a patch-work quilt ; 
an old walnut-wood bureau, with a cracked looking- 
glass over it, pitching forward from the wall; and 
two rush-bottomed chairs. In one corner was a 
sort of large bracket holding an earthen wash- basin 
and pitcher, a tin cup, and a small bit of red and 
white marbled soap on an old saucer. The win- 
dow was shaded by a blind of wall-paper. Her 
baggage had already been brought up. As usual 
with girls, who have not yet ‘‘learnt manners,’’ 
Bell remained with Amelia, and watched the whole 
progress of her arranging her hair, and making 
such changes in her dress, as were necessary after 
traveling. 

** Please to come to supper’’—shouted Catherine 
from the foot of the stairs; and Amelia descended 
with Bell to the private eating-room, where the 
whole family were assembled at table, at which 
Catherine presided. This table was amply furnish- 
ed ; and the'food, though homely, was not so unpala- 
table as to precitide all hope of getting accustomed 
to it, after some practice. ‘There were plates of 
coarse dough-nuts, crullers, and 2s, all children 
of the same family. Also, hogs-head 
smeer-case and scrapple; cucumbers pickled yel- 
low, and cabbage pickled purple; a saucer of large 


che ese, 


black lumps, which were quinces, preserved hard; 
and another of small black lumps, that were plums, 
preserved sour. The color of the tea was an ashen- 
gray, and it tasted like a decoction of hay. 

Amelia tried to eat, and Casper who sat beside 
her, was very assiduous in supplying her bounti- 
fully with all manner of things. Her mother 
was now very wide awake, and did ample honor 
to the repast. So indeed did the whole family, ex- 
cept Catherine, who said she had so much cooking 
to overlook, that it took away her appetite. Amelia, 
now, for the first time, saw her eldest brother Gulick, 
who looked just like his father, and took no farther 
account of her than to give her a nod, and say— 
**So you’re come.”’ 

As soon as tea was over, Mrs. Helfenstein went 
to bed for the night 
to the household affairs of the evening; and Hel- 
fenstein and his son Gulick to overlook the bar-room 
business. Bell, whose affianced lover, a young 
farmer, visited her once a week, (and this was not 
his day,) solaced herself by gossiping with one of 


Catherine departed to attend 


the maids, as they sat together on the kitchen 
door-step ; and Casper took Amelia into the back- 
porch, where he entertained her with the history of 
the family. 

‘*For my part’’—said he—‘‘as soon as I am 
twenty-one, I shall cut stick, and depart. I've 
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been kept at father’s farming work, ever since I 
was big enough to be of the least use; and if I had 
not taken my own part, I should have got nothing 
for it but my victuals and clothes; for the old 
man’s a pretty close one, as you must have found 
out already. When he first set up this tavern, he 
gave such short commons, that his customers left 
off coming; but we soon found out there was no 


money to be made that way. So I never quit 


egging him till I made him turn over a new leaf, 
and shell out a little. And now, he prides himself 
on keeping a full table and providing plenty of 
prog, if nothing else; and he has got quite a good 
run of custom. And things are better too, since 
Kate has taken mother’s place; for Kate is a good 


hard-working creature as ever lived. As to Bell, 


she sticks up for a kind of beauty.”’ 

** She is pretty’’—said Amelia. 

‘* Now’’—continued Casper—‘‘ I’ve got a place 
for myself, as clerk to old Shepherdson, who keeps 
a large store over at New Paris, about twelve miles 
off; and I shall learn store-keeping, and see what 
will cast up. And maybe, I shall, after awhile, 
come out something as good as a gentleman. 
Don’t you see that I have more sense than any of 
the family? Thatis, I was the only wise one before 
you came.’’ 

‘* You talk very strangely’’—said his sister. 

‘‘Now Amelia, hush’’—said Casper —‘‘ and 
don’t think to come that sort of gammon over me. 
Can't I see well enough, what you think, and how 
you feel, now that ill luck (yours, I mean), has 
pitched you in among us—such a set as we are. 
And where’s the use of your pretending to be blind 
to what’s as plain as the nose in your face. You 
know how unsuitable we are*to you, and how 
ashamed we make you feel—we and our ways. 
Try as you will, you'll never be like us. It’s a 
pity you should. And, after the bringing up 
you've had, it must be hard for you to bear the 
change. A fish out of water you are, and so you'll 
always be. Poor thing, I pity you from my soul.’’ 

Amelia covered her face with her handkerchief, 
and wept. 

‘**T don’t tell you not to ery’’—continued Casper 
—‘‘ for I know you can’t help it; and it does girls 
And now—‘taking 
I'ma 


good to cry when they want to. 
her hand)—!let us understand one another. 
rude, rouch fellow to be sure, and have had nothing 
but country-schooling ; yet you'll not find me a bad 
I'll stand by you through thick and thin, 
I wish I was 


brother. 
and I'll see that nobody uses you ill. 
better company for you; but maybe, if you come 
to like me after a while, you'll excuse my awkward 
sayings and doings, and you'll be so kind as to try 
to give me a little polishing. Don't be afraid—you 
may always speak out, and check me whenever you 
think I need it.”’ 

**T will’’—said Amelia. 

‘* There now’’—exclaimed Casper exultingly— 
‘*T've greater hopes than ever of being something 
some time—a brother that Amelia Helfenstein need 
not be ashamed of. But don't expect me to improve 
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allof a sudden. And now tell me something about 
New York. Were you ever on board a ship?”’ 

Amelia replied in the affirmative, and gave him 
a description of a packet-ship, and a frigate, that 
she had visited with some friends. They conversed 
till ten o’clock, and our heroine found that her 
brother was really far superior in natural capacity 
io any of the family, a truth to which he certainly 
was not blind. He pressed her hand on parting tor 
the nigut; and said—‘‘ Amelia, I think indeed you 
and [ must take after that Italian grandmother of 
ours, that whirled the tamborine and danced the 
kid. I'd lay my life she was a smart woman, 
though her daughter does not seem to know it.’’ 

‘* What was her name ?’’—inquired Amelia. 

‘* Her Italian name ?’’—answered Casper. ‘I’ve 
often asked that question of that very bright person 
our mother, but she always says she disremembers, 
and an’t quite sure that she ever knew. Now, 
Amelia, an’t you beginning to think that our Italian 
grandmother's father might have been a great lord, 
or a prince maybe, and that she was a lost child, or 
changed at nurse or something of that sort. Who 
knows but somebody may come over in search of 
the tamborine girl's grandchildren, and we may 
all turn out great people ?”’ 

He laughingly shook her hand, and Casper and 
Amelia parted for the night;—he delighted with 
his sister, and she feeling very well disposed to- 
wards her brother. 

Having now settled our heroine in her new 
home, we will briefly state that she steadily set 
herself to the task of conforming to it as well as 
she could; and trying to do so with cheerfulness 
and good faith. But she could not unladyize her- 
self; and it was utterly impossible for her to ac- 
quire any tinge of the family coarseness, or to 
Wilness it without secret pain. Fortunately for 
Amelia that very important branch of female 
education, housewifery, had not been overlooked 
by Mrs. Cotterell in bringing up her adopted 
daughter, who, with all her accomplishments, had 
been practically taught to attach its due value to 
that knowledge of domestic economy without 
which there can be little domestic happiness. That 
eapability of doing various things equally well, 
which characterizes a mind of superior cast, was 
strongly manifested in the organization of our 
heroine, young as she was. Her excellent under- 
standing, quickness of perception, alacrity in learn- 
ing, and her personal activity enabled Amelia to 
assist most advantageously in the domestic duties 
of even the house of Helfenstein. And Casper 
was loud in his assertions of the great improve- 
ment in the establishment since she had belonged 
to it. The rest of the family, whatever they might 
have felt and thought, never had the grace to gratify 
her with one word of praise. Perhaps they were 
afraid of ‘‘ making her proud.’’—As to the pride 
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they supposed she had brought with her, they 


could really detect no evidence of it. 

Care was taken that she should never have time 
to be idle; that is to indulge herself with a book. 
Her mother was, as her father kindly said—‘‘a 
dead log ;’’ and her sisters, though they treated 
her as weil as they knew how, had no affection in 
their souls. She was kept always in requisition. 
Among other employment, she soon found that all 
the mantua-making and millinery of the family 
now devolved on her. Even the servant-girls re- 
quested her (and not humbly either) to ‘‘ cut out 
their things’’ for them; then to baste the things; 
and frequently to give them the last finish. On 
Bell’s remarking, in her father’s presence, that 
Amelia’s black dress ‘‘ was beginning to look the 
worse for wear,’’ the old man peremptorily de- 
clared that he would not allow her another; and 
that it was time she left off mourning for ‘‘ the 
woman that had left her nothing,’’ such being his 
usual designation of Mrs. Cotterell. 

Amelia had been obliged to divide all her white 
and colored dresses with her sisters, or, rather, to 
allow them to select the best; and then she was 
expected to alter them so as to fit the large figures 
of the two Misses Helfenstein; which alteration 
could only be effected by taking breadths out of 
the skirts. But Catherine and Bell had never been 
used to wide skirts. As to their mother, like most 
very fat women, she preferred having her gowns 
and petticoats so narrow, that she looked like a 
gigantic pudding tied loosely in a bag. 

With feelings almost as sad as when she first 
put it on, our heroine left off her mourning in com- 
pliance with her father’s mandate; and she re- 
sumed the plainest of the dresses she had worn 
previous to Mrs. Cotterell’s death. 

After awhile, Amelia wrote a long letter to her 
beloved friend Sophia, now Mrs. Camplin; in- 
forming her of her present home, but avoiding all 
complaint of its ‘‘pains and penalties.’’ Without 
violating the truth, but carefully suppressing the 
whole of it, and trying to give only the bright side 
of the picture, she dwelt on the beauty of the sur- 
rounding country, its clear streams, green hills, 
fertile valleys, and majestic forests; descanted on 
the flourishing aspect of the whole neighborhood, 
the novelty of rural manners and rural customs; 
and described amusingly a quilting to which she 
had been invited with her sisters. 

We will pass briefly over the events of the suc- 
ceeding year, during which Bell Helfenstein was 
married, and accompanied her husband to his farm, 
about seven miles distant from the Buck. And 
Casper, Amelia’s best friend, departed from a home 
in which he left little to regret but his new sister, 
and commenced his clerkship with Mr. Shepherd- 
son, of New Paris. 


(To be continued.) 
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“Tue celebrated Miss Franks’’—if not exactly 
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wit and bea ily are potent ¢ hampions inany caus¢ 
That 


her talents were generally employed on the side 


for which they choose to arm themselves. 


of humanity and justice,—that the pointed shafts 
of her wit, which spared neither friend nor foe, 
were aimed to chastise presumption and folly— 
amability of disposition 
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any active part in politics; 


we may inier from the 


which it is recorded she possessed. cannot 
learn that she took 
but, admired in fashionable circles, and sought 
for the 
have found many opportunities of exercising her 
of 


alleviating suffering—as well as of humbling the 


charms of her conversation, she must 


feminine privilege soltening asperities and 
arrogance of those whom military success ren- 
dered regardless of the feelings of others. It is 
related of her, that, at a splendid ball given by the 
officers of the British army, to the ladies of New 
York, she ventured one of those jests frequently 


uttered, which must have been severely felt in 


the faint prospect that existed of a sunecessful 
termination to the war. During an interval of 


dancing, Sir Henry Clinton, previously engaged 
in conversation with Miss Franks, called out to 
the musicians, “Give us‘ Britons, strike home.’ ’ 
— ‘* The commander-in-chief,’’ exclaimed the 
lady, “‘has made a mistake; he meant to say, 
‘ Britons—go home.’ ’’ 

The keenness of her irony, and her readiness 
at repartee, were no less promptly shown in 
sharp tilting with the American officers. At the 
festival of the Mischianza, given at Philadelphia 
to Sir William Howe, Miss Franks appeared as 
one of the princesses, in supporting whose claims 
to superior beauty and accomplishment, the as- 
sembled knights were to contend at a tournament. 
The evacuation of the city immediately followed ; 
and Miss Franks remained behind. Lieutenant 
Colonel Jack Steward of Maryland, dressed ina 
fine suit of scarlet, took an early occasion to pay 
his compliments; and gallantly said—‘I have 
adopted your colors, my princess, the better to 
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for though the style of her is British, her 


shoes and stockings are in the genuine continental 


fashion !”’ 

Many anecdotes of the quick and int wit 
of this lady are extant in the memory of individu 
als, and many sarcastic speeches have been re 
peated as leveled by her against the British 


officers. It is said, also, that her information was 
extensive, so that few were qualified to enter the 
lists with her. In the case of General Charles 
Lee, however, she certainly did not acquit hersel! 
so well as usual; for she is said to have received 
with serious anger a letter intended merely as a 
Garden’s book gives it entire; and 
as a piece of humor, he thinks it well worth pre- 
serving. His readers may entertain some doubt 
But it bears testimony to the fame 
He calls her *‘a lady 


on this point. 
of the lady’s acquirements. 
who has had every human and divine advantage, 
who has read (or might have read), in the origin- 
als, the New and Old Testament, (though I am 
afraid she too seldom looks even into the trans- 
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Rebecca Franks was the daughter and youngest 
child of David Franks, a Jewish merchant, who 
emigrated to this country about a century since 
He married an English lady before he came to 
America, and had three sons and two daughters 
The eldest daughter married Andrew Hamilton, 
brother to the well-known proprietor of “ The 
Woodlands.’’ After the termination of the war, 
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Rebecca married General Henry Johnson, an 
English officer of great merit, and accompanied 
him to England. They fixed their residence at 
Bath, where their only surviving son still lives. 
They had two sons, one of whom was killed at 
the battle of Waterloo. General Johnson dis- 
tinguished himself by some act of gallantry in 
one of the outbreaks of rebellion in Ireland; and 
was honored by knighthood. The title de- 
scended to his son. 

The period of Mrs. Johnson’s death is not 
known with certainty. The accomplished lady 
who kindly furnished me with the above details, 
says that her brother was entertained in 1810, at 
the house of Mrs. Johnson in Bath, where she 
was living in elegant style, and exercising with 
characteristic grace the duties of hospitality, and 
the virtues that adorn social life. He described 
her person as‘of the middle height, rather inclin- 
ing to embonpoint ; and her expression of counte- 
nance as very agreeable, with fine eyes. Her 
manners were frank and cheerful, and she ap- 


peared happy in contributing to the happiness of 


others. General Johnson was at that time living. 

In the Travels of the Marquis de Chastelleux, 
mention is made of Major Franks, (the son of a 
Hebrew gentleman in Canada,) who had been aid- 
de -camp to Arnold After the « scape and treason 
of his general, he was tried and honorably ac- 
quitted by a council of war, demanded by him- 
self. It is possible he may have been related to 
the lady who is the subject of this notice. 

I have mentioned that Miss Franks was one of 
the belles of the Mischianza. ‘This was an enter- 
tainment, or rather a variety of entertainments, 
got up by the British officers as a parting compli- 
ment to the commander-in-chief—General Sir 


William Howe, just before his relinquishment of 


command. Some account of this singular féte 


may be interesting to my readers. I therefore 
abridge a description quoted in the Annual Regis- 
ter for 177 
Major Andre for an English Lady’s Magazine. A 


8, and written, as I am informed, ky 


specimen of the tickets issued I have seen in a 
volume of American Historical and Literary curi- 
Osities. It is engraved in a shield, on which isa 
view of the sea with the setting sun, and on a 
wreath the words “luces discedens, aucto splen- 
dore resurgam.’’ At the top is the General's 


crest, with the words “ viva vale Around the 


shield runs a vignette, and various military tro- 


*k ground. 
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The entertainments commenced with a grand 
regatta, in three divisions. In the first was th: 
Ferret galle y, on board of which were several 
general officers and ladies. In the centre, the 
Hussar galley bore Sir William and Lord Howe, 
Sir Henry Clinton, their suite, and many ladies. 
The Cornwallis galley brought up the rear, 
and suit, three British 
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generals, and ladies being on board. On each 

quarter of these galleys, and forming their division, 

were five flat boats lined with green cloth, and 
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filled with ladies and gentlemen. In front were 
three flat boats with bands of music. Six barges 
rowed about each flank, to keep off the swarm of 
boats in the river. The galleys were dressed in 
colors and streamers; and each flatboat bore the 
flag of its own division. In the stream opposite 
the centre of the city lay at anchor the Fanny, 
armed ship, magnificently decorated ; and ahead, 
His Majesty’s ship Roebuck, with the admiral’s 
flag hoisted at the fore-top mast head. The 
transport ships extended in a line the whole length 
of the city, their colors flying ; and as well as the 
wharves, were crowded with spectators. The 
rendezvous was at Knight's wharf, at the northern 
extremity of the city. The company embarked 
at half-past four, at a signal from the Vigilant’s 
manning ship; and the three divisions rowed 
slowly down to the music. Arrived between the 
Fanny and Market wharf, at a signal from one of 
the boats ahead, all rested on their oars, and the 
music played ‘‘ God save the King ;’’ answered by 
three cheers from the vesselson shore. The land- 
ing was at the Old Fort, a little southward of the 
town, and in front of the building prepared for the 
company—a few hundred yards from the water. 
When the general’s barge pushed for shore, a 
salute of seventeen guns was fired from the Roe- 


buck; and after an interval, seventeen from the 


Vigilant. The procession advanced through an 
avenue formed by two.files of grenadiers, a line 
of light horse supporting each file. ‘The avenue 
led to a lawn one hundred and fifty yards square, 
lined with troops, and prepared for the exhibition 
of a tilt and tournament. The music, and man- 
agers, with favors of white and blue ribbons in 
their breasts, led the way, followed by the gene- 
rals, and the rest of the company. 

In front, the building bounded the view through 
a vista formed by two triumphal arches in a line 
with the landing place. ‘I'wo pavilions, with 
rows of benches rising one above another, received 
the ladies, while the gentlemen ranged them- 
selves on each side. On the front seat of each 
pavilion were seven young ladies as princesses, in 
Turkish habits, and wearing in their turbans the 
favors meant for the knights who contended. 
The sound of trumpets was heard in the distance ; 
and a band of knights in ancient habits of white 
and red silk, mounted on gray horses caparisoned 
in the same colors, attended by squires on foot, 
heralds and trumpeters, entered the lists. Lord 
Cathcart was chief of these knights; and appear- 
ed in honor of Miss Auchmuty. One of his 
esquires bore his lance, another his shi« ld; and 
two black slaves in blue and white silk, with 
silver clasps on their bare neck and arms, held 
his stirrups. The band made the circuit of the 
square, saluting the ladies, and then ranged them- 
selves ina line with the pavilion in which were 
the ladies of their device. Their herald, after 
a flourish of trumpets, proclaimed a challenge, 
asserting the superiority of the ladies of the 
Blended Rose in wit, beauty and accomplishment, 
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and offering to prove it by deeds of arms accord- 
ing to the ancient laws of chivalry. At the third 
repetition of the challenge, another herald and 
trumpeters advanced from the other side of the 
square, dressed in black and orange, and pro- 
challengers, in the name 
Captain 


claimed defiance to the 
of the Knights of the Burning Mountain. 
Watson, the chief, appeared in honor of Miss 


Franks; his device —a heart with a wreath of 


flowers ; his motto—Love and Glory. This band 
also rode round the lists, and drew up in front of the 
White Knights. The gauntlet was thrown down 
and lifted; the encounter took place. Afier the 
fourth encounter, the two chiefs, spurring to the 
centre, fought singly, till the marsbal of the field 
rushed between, and declared that the ladies of 
the Blended Rose and the Burning Mountain were 
satisfied with proofs of love and valor already 
given, and commanded their knights to desist. 
The bands then filed off in different directions, 
saluting the ladies as they approached the pavi- 
lions. 

The company then passed in procession through 
the triumphal arches built in the Tuscan order, 
(a description of which is given,) to a garden in 
front of the building ; and thence ascended to a 
spacious hall painted in imitation of Sienna mar- 
ble. In this hall and apartment adjoining, were 
tea and refreshments ; and the knights, kneeling, 
received their favors from the ladies. On enter- 
ing the room appropriated for the faro table, a 
cornucopia was seen filled with fruit and flowers; 
another appeared in going out, shrunk, reversed 
and empty.—The next advance was to a ball- 
room painted in pale blue. panneled with gold, 
with dropping festoons of flowers; the surbase 
pink, with drapery festooned in blue. LEighty- 
five mirrors decked with flowers and ribbons, 
reflected the light from thirty-four branches of 
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wax lights. On the same floor were four drawing- 
rooms with sideboards of refreshments, also deco- 
rated and lighted up. The dancing continued till 
ten; the windows were then thrown open, and 
the fire works commenced with a magnificent 
bouquet of rockets. 

At twelve, large folding doors which had 
hitherto been concealed, were suddenly thrown 
open, discovering a splendid and spacious saloon, 
richly painted, and brilliantly illuminated; the 
mirrors and branches decorated, as also the sup- 
per table; which was set out—according to Major 
Andre’s account, with four hundred and thirty 
covers, and twelve hundred dishes. Whensupper 
was ended, the herald and trumpeters of the 
Blended Rose entered the saloon, and proclaimed 
the health of the King and Royal family—follow- 
ed by that of the knights and ladies; each toast 
being accompanied by a flourish of.music. The 
company then returned to the ball-room; and 
dancing continued till four o’ clock. 

‘This was the most splendid entertainment ever 
given by an army to their general. Sir William 
Howe was to depart next day. But the folly and 
extravagance displayed were not apparent only to 
the foes of Britain. It is said that an old Scotch 
officer of artillery, when asked if he would be 
surprised at an attack from General Washington, 
during the festivities of the day, replied—*‘ If Mr 
Washing 
I have ever attributed to him, he will not meddle 


rton possess the wisdom and sound policy 
with us at such a time. The successes of the 
present hour are to him equivalent to a victory.”’ 

It is interesting to contrast the situation of the 
two hostile armies at this time ; and to follow the 
destinies of both: to see the British so soon com- 
pelled to abandon the prize they held; while the 
sturdy Americans marched through poverty, tou 
and hardship, to ultimate victory 
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WHAT THOUGH THE SKY IS SOMETIMES BLACK ?—A SONG. 


BY WILLIAM H. M’CALLA 


Wauart though the sky is sometimes black, 
And melancholy looks the weather? 
Fill up the sparkling cup, and think 
*Tis that which brings us all together 
Pass round the jest, nor of the sky 
Give to yourselves a single care 
Hearts were no lighter, could you see 
The moon and stars all shining there 


A foolish fellow ‘tis who whines 

Because his bread’s not always buttered; 
Or trembling, falls before a threat 

Ere yet the words are scarcely uttered. 
Give unto us the man who meets 

Misfortune’s frowns without sad fears, 
Knowing no lighter they would come 


Were he to shed ten thousand tears. 


Some murm'ring. discontented wights, 
Are like the spoiled and petted boy, 
Who, wasting | isures that he has, 
Seeks only those he can't enjoy 
They think not of God's kindly gifts, 
Bat let each trifling grief annoy, 
And thus, in vain, ungrateful sighs, 


The precious hours of life employ 


Then let us, friends, enjoy to-day, 
Nor fret ourselves about the morrow, 
For just as like it is to come 
As full of joy as ‘tis of sorrow 
A thousand ills, a thousand cares, 
Beset the paths of every one; 
Take care of those, nor think of what 
May in the future have to come 
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COTTAGES. 


Fig. 1. 




















A small Cottage for a Farmer. 


Tue entrance elevation is shown in fig. 1, and 
that of the next best front, in fig. 2. 

The accommodations, shown in figs. 3 and 4, 
are a porch, a; stair and lobby, 6; parlor, c; 
kitchen, d; back kitchen, e; pantry and dairy, f; 
and four bed-rooms—g, 12 by 10; 4, 12 by 10; 
t, 12 by 8; k, 12 by 8. 

Construction.—T he walls are of stone, and the 
roof is covered with thin flag-stones, or what are 





called, in some parts, slate stones. 
bed-rooms is intended for a lodger. 


One of the 


Remarks.—The spaces between the mullions 
in the bed-room windows, are narrower than the 
corresponding spaces in the ground-floor win- 
dows, which, according to one of Mr. Lamb’s 
principles, ought never to be the case without a 
sufficient and obvious reason. Mr. Lamb’s prin- 
ciple is, that all the openings for light in the same 
building, whether these openings are singly be- 
tween jambs, or two or more together between 
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ambs and mullions, ought to be of the same 
J 


width. A certain width is taken as the element 
or type, and this is repeated singly or in com- 
bination, according to the size of the apartment 
to be lighted, and 


quantity of light required, 


wherever a window is wanted. Another prin- 
ciple might be laid down with respect to the 
that the height of all 


those on the same floor ought to be the same. 


height of windows, viz: 


To this we may add a third principle, viz: that 
stair windows should never be on exactly the 

















same horizontal line and of exactly the same 


height as room windows, in order that they may 
give externally the expression of a stair. Of 
course, these principles must frequently be mo- 
dified by others of a higher kind; as where the 
window of a chapel forms part of the elevation, 
or those of a green-house or conservatory; or 
where the object is the imitation of some old 
building, in which, to render it faithful as well as 
characteristic, the accidental deformities must be 
imitated as well as the accidental beauties 


A L Oo N - 


BY MARIE ROSEAU 


I am alone—yet there are others nigh— 
Alone in thoucht and feeling: there are none, 
Of all the varied forms which meet my eye, 
Bearing a soul harmonious with my own: 
Not one of all this crowd my heart can move, 
Or draw from out its depths one thought of love. 
They deem me col I would that it were so, 
For then I might not feel this lonely lot— 
I might not turn, in bitterness of woe, 
From scenes which true affection blesses not, 
Where all is false, unreal, trifling, vain— 


But in unfeeling coldness might remain. 


It is not so: within my heart concealed 
There lies a depth of feeling ever warm; 
And though no burning thought may be revealed, 
Yet is it not content with empty form, 
But droops beneath cold fashion’s cheerless blaze, 
And longs for purer scenes and warmer rays. 


There may be some within this circle wide 
Who feel like me—who, from their very heart, 
Yearn for some higher aim, some better guide, 
Who weary oft of acting thus a part; 
There may be such, and yet they all do seem 


Pursuing shadows in some empty dream 


*Tis hard to still the throbbings of the breast, 
To cool the fever of the burning brow, 
And, with cold, hollow form, to put to rest 
Such thoughts as mingle in my bosom now; 
Yet must I learn, beneath a veil of pride, 


These warmer feelings of my heart to hide. 


Yet am I not alone: within my heart 
A thousand gently-soothing feelings rise, 
And, breathing o'er my spirit, peace impart— 
Dearer, because they meet no careless eyes: 
There is no loneliness within my soul, 
In its free realm thought reigns without control! 
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NOTICES OF THE FINE ARTS. 












THE coming Ex- 
HIBITION, at the 
Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine 
Arts, will undoubt- 
edly be one of 
the most attractive 
that has ever been 
seen in our city. 
The artists are “up 
and doing,” and 
the busy notes of 
preparation are 
heard in studio 
and gallery. That tallest and most upright of Jonathans 
—the perpendicular porter—is “about,” with barrow- 
loads of mysterious-looking frames, carefully conveyed 
under dilapidated blankets, through which one now and 


then gets enchanting glimpses of pretty noses and very 





dangerous eyes! That veritable Antique, who has for 
so many lustres kept watch and ward over the exit- 
and-entrance department, stands, with spectacles on 
nose, ready to welcome each new-comer, whether per- 
son or picture, with the astute vigilance of a very Ar- 
gus. The “hanging committee” will soon be doomed to 
do execution upon their brother artists, in the only mode 
that can be considered at all “ capital,” in this enlight- 
ened age. The new carpets (which are to be) will be 
put down; the patent burners put up; the ventilators (so 
much needed) opened, and the “gay world” will, for a 
season, exchange its frivolous round of momentous no- 
things for the divine atmosphere of beauty—the artist's 
world of thought and feeling 

To the Gallery, the artists will contribute liberally of 
their latest works; and it only remains for our citizens, 
who are in possession of choice productions of the easel, 
to meet them in the same spirit, to insure a collection 
fully equal if not superior to that of the last season. 

Mr. Wrxnenr’s picture, “The Raising of the Daughter of 
Jatrus,” is nearly completed, and will form a prominent 
feature in the exhibition. The head of the daughter has 
beer greatly improved since our last notice of the pic- 
ture, the expression being deepened and strengthened 
The mother, kneeling with clasped hands and streaming 
eyes, is a finely-conceived figure, executed with great 
force and decision. It would be difficult to find a more 
powerfully-expressive head than that of the father, 
whose intense gaze would of itself almost bring the dead 
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to life. The artist has not thought proper to change the 
figure of Christ from his original conception; and as our 
readers will soon have an opportunity to judge of the 
novelty of this conception, we shall not anticipate them 
by further remarks at present. 

Mr. Waveu has just completed a Scriy 


ure picture, 


“The Three Marys at the Tomb,” which is undoubtedly the 
best work of the kind he has yet produced. With great 
richness of color, there is the very brilliant effect of 


chiaro scuro, in which this artist excels. The figures are 
well arranged, and expressive; and that of the angel in 
robes of what might be mistaken for woven rainbows or 
floss sunshine, is charmingly done, and has “the look 
the angels ought to wear.” This picture is owned by a 
gentleman of Wilmington, who will kindly permit in 
come back in time for the exhibition 

Mr. RorHERMEL has a picture in progress which will 
add to his well-earned reputation, and afford gratifica- 
tion to the admirers of American art. It is the latest of 
his series of Cortez subjects, painted for a collector im 
Boston, if we mistake not. It is called “The Launch of 
the Brigantines,” and with its placid lake scenery, 8 
groups of gayly-dressed spectators and actors in the 
busy scene—the priest chanting his christening hymn, 
amid the smoke of incense which arises as the “ good 








ship” glides into the calm waters—affords a picture of a 
very agreeable character, light and cheerful, as becomes 
a holiday in that delicious clime. Mr. Rothermel has 
treated the subject—which is, in fact, a creation—with 
spirit and vivacity. The color is cheerful and joyous as 
daylight can make it, the effect excellent, the figures 
drawn with more than the usual skill of this careful 
draughtsman, and the characters throughout well pre- 

served and highly individual 
Mr. Reap’s “ Evangeline,” lately painted, is a very fine 
higher reputa- 





performance, and will give him a much 
tion than anything he has before produced. 

Of the Landscapes of BonrreLp, WrLuiams and Hamu- 
TON, we have not space to speak as we could wish; and 
it is no great matter, as they will speak for themselves 
in more harmonious tones than our types can ulter, and 
with a color of truth which our printing-ink can hardly 
come up to! 

There are some Portraits, in crayon, by a son of the 
Rev. Mr. Furness, which, for truthful expression, deli- 
cate shading, and careful drawing, are seldom equaled 
For so young an artist, they promise great things. 

The schools, both the Antique and Life classes, have 
been well attended—the models generally excellent, and 
the progress made, especially among the younger por- 
tion of the students, worthy of all praise 

Indeed, among our artists generally, we think there is 
a manifest improvement during the past twelve monthe— 


a more just appreciation of the true purpose of arit—a 








more thorough application of its great principles—a more 
careful execution of its required character. in relation 
both to the individual and the universal. Much of this 
is undoubtedly to be traced to these schools of Art; and 
should the Academy, by a small annual appropriation, 
make the schools entirely tree—which, we understand, 
is contemplated—it would be a most noble move ou the 
part of that venerable institution, and afford instruction 
to very many who are not able to avail themselves of 
its present advantages. We hope it will be done at 
once 
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THE WORK TABLE. 





Hook Gauging, No. 20. 
lst row. —Make a chain of 9 stitches, and work a row 
of De, cut off the thread and draw it to the back, tie it 


No. 20, Evans’ Boars’ Head 


securely and neatly. This must be done at every row. 

2d row.—1 long, 2 chain, 1 long into every chain of last 
row, making 2 chain between each at the top. 

3d row.—De on Ist long,* 5 chain, De into every alter- 
nate loop, repeat from.* 

4th row.—Dc in centre chain of the 5 chain in last row, 
5 chain, repeat. 

5th row.—Same as last row. 

6th row.—De on De, 6 chain, repeat. 

7th row.—De on De, 7 chain, repeat. 

8th row. —De on De, 8 chain, repeat. 

9th row.—Dec on De, 7 chain, De in same loop, 9 chain, 
repeat. 

10th row.—De into centre of 7, 5 chain, De into centre 
of 9, 5 chain, repeat. 

11th row.—1 long on De stitch, 2 chain, 1 long into 3d 
loop, 2 chain, repeat. 

12th row.—10 long, the Ist on long stitch, 3 chain, 1 long 
on long, 3 chain, 1 long on long, 3 chain, repeat. 

13th row.—11 long, the Ist on the 4th of the 10 long in 
last row, 3 chain, 1 long on long, 3 chain, 1 long on Ist 
of the 10 long, 3 chain, repeat. 

14th row —12 long, the Ist on the 4th of the 11 long in 
last row, 3 chain, 1 long on long, 3 chain, 1 long on the 
ist of the 11 long, 3 chain, repeat 

15th row.—12 long, the Ist on the last of the 12 long in 
last row, 4 chain, miss 3 loops, 1 long into the 4th, 4 chain, 
miss 3 loops, 1 long into the 4th, 4 chain, miss 3 loops, 


repeat. 
16th row.—1 long on the last of the 12 long, 5 chain, 1 
long on long, 5 chain, 12 long, the Ist on the next long, 5 
chain, repeat. 
17th row.—1 long on the last of the 12 long, 6 chain, 1 


long on long, 6 chain, 13 long, the Ist on the next long, ¢ 
chain, repeat 





* For the particular use of the *, see directions in 
January number. 
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18th row.—1 long,* 2 chain, 1 long into every 3d loop, 
repeat from.* 

19th row.—De on long stitch, 5 chain, repeat. 

20th row.—De in centre of 5, 5 chain, repeat. 

2ist row —The same as last row. 

Turn this row down between the fingers and thumb, 
towards the right side of the work, then on the wrong 
side, without turning the work, and still keeping the row 
turned down, work into each De stitch, 1 long, making 2 
chain between each. This is the commencement of the 
band round the cushion 

Next row, 1 long under the 2 chain, 2 chain, repeat. 

Work 5 more rows exactly the same as the last—only 
in the 2 last rows twist the cotton twice over the hook. 

For THE Borver.—Begin on the right side of the row 
that was turned down previous to commencing the band. 
Twist the cot- 


ton twice over the hook for all the remaining long stitches,* 


Ist row.—De under centre of 5, 3 chain. 


9 long under the next chain of 5, making 1 chain between 
each, 3 chain, miss 1 chain of 5, De under the centre of 
the next chain of 5, 3 chain, repeat from.* 

2d row.—De on De, 3 chain, 9 long—that is, 1 wnder 
every 1 chain in last row, making 1 chain between each, 
the 9th long will come under the 3 chain, 3 chain, repeat. 

3d and 4th rows —The same as the last. 

5th row.—De on De, 3 chain, De under the 3 chain,* 5 
chain, De under the 1 chain, repeat,* 7 times more, then 
5 chain, De under the 3 chain, 3 chain, repeat from be- 
ginning. 

6th row.—Commence in the same place as last row. De 
on De, 3 chain, De under centre of 5,* 5 chain, De under 
centre of 5, repeat from,* 7 times more, 3 chain, repeat 
from beginning 

7th row.—Same as last row, repeating 6 times more in- 
stead of 7. 

The case for the cushion should not be made till after 
the work is washed and ironed, as every lady works 
differently. 
given, as the size will depend upon the work being done 
loose or tight. 


The dimensions of the cushions cannot be 
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BRACELET CUFF, IN CROCHET. 





me reel of Drab Boar's Head or Drab Purse Silk Three 

ades of Scarlet Chenelle or 4-Thread Wool, the middle 
tint being a military scarlet; 2 skeins of each shade of 
wool, or 1 skein of chenelle and 1 of white Steel Crochet 


Hook Gauging, No. 16 
Ist row.—Darkest shade of scarlet, make a chain of 50 


stitches, turn back and work a row of De 
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2d row.—Turn back, make 3 chain, which here is equiva- 
lent to 1 long, 2 long into next loop,* 1 chain, 3 long into 
4th loop, repeat from,* there must be 1 long worked inio 
the last chain, leave the wool on at this end and com- 
mence the other end with white. 

3d row.— Twist the wool twice over the hook for this row- 
Two long into 2 successive loops, 2 chain, miss 2 loops, 
repeat. 

4th row.—Same as the 2d row, with the darkest scarlet 
shade. 

5th row.—Turn back, work a row of De. 

6th row.—+ With the 2d shade, twist the wool twice over the 


hoox, work 1 long into every loop, making 2 chain be- 
tween each. Att corners, work 2 long stitches into 1 
loop. These long stitches must be worked all round the 
band. 

7th row —With the lightest shade, De under the 2 chain, 
5 chain, repeat 

Sth row.—Drab cotton or purse silk, De under the 5 
chain, 5 chain, repeat 

Join the band together, opening the frill at the ends, 
then, having a ve band with a pretty ornament at the 
top, take this off, open the elastic and draw it through 
the white row; sew it together neatly. and fasten the 
ornaments on the top—this completes the cuff. This cuff 


should not be worked loosely. 





EDITORS’ 


“Love one human being purely and warmly, and you 
will love all. The heart in this heaven, like the wander- 
ng sun, sees nothing, from the dew-drop to the ccean, 
but a mirror which it warms and fills 

So says that analyzer of the human heart, Jean Paul 
Richter; and we think he is right, so far as the capacity 


” 


for this generous affection exists in the soul. The heart 
that has a pwre, that is, a true, disinterested love for one, 
may be trained and exercised to expand this benevolent 
feeling, ull it 


“Takes every being in, of every land.” 


Education has great influence on this characteristic. 
The people of the Old World, where the distinctions of 
rank and cast are rigidly, even conscientiously enforced, 
cannot be trained in this feeling of universal benevo- 
lence and Christian brotherhood, as the free citizens of 
are. And herein lies one of the 
chief causes of our wonderful advancement as a nation. 
The benevolent principle is, in the moral world, like 
gravitation in the physical; it attracts, and by attraction, 
upholds and sustains the right and the good. And then, 





America neces 


this encouragement to active benevolence, fosters and 
calls out the best energies of woman’s mind. She is 
now one of the recognized assistants in public educa- 
tion. Female teachers are fust becoming the fashion. 
In Massachusetts, more than two-thirds of all the school 
teachers employed are women. In New York, it is 
nearly the same. And here in Pennsylvania, the move- 
ment is made that will soon give a new aspect to gene- 
ral education. A Normal School, for the especial bene- 
fitof the sex, has been lately established in Philadelphia, 


i 


TABLE. 


where female teachers are to be prepared for the im- 
portant duties of superintending the education of chil- 
dren. 

And greater than all these advances, is the movement 
whereby the young ladies of New England, who are 
willing to devote their hearts and talents to doing good, 
are provided with schools in the states of the Far-West 
and South. 

We have the first Report, the result of one year’s 
action of this Board of “ National Popular Education.” 
Sixty-eight young ladies were sent out last year on this 
mission of love, and preparations are making for send- 
ing a much larger number this year. Besides this move- 
ment, there is a Ladies’ Association in Boston, fer the 
same benevolent purpose, which sent last year upwards 
of thirty female teachers tothe West. Now, these young 
ladies are actuated by that love of little children and de- 
sire to do good which are the true Christian character- 
istics. But were there no opportunities for the exercise 
of these noble and charming sentiments, their hearts 
would, insensibly to themselves, perhaps, lose the bright, 
holy fervor of charity that now assimilates them with 
the angels. 

Wuat Woman's Genius May po.—In a recent and 
most eloquent lecture, whose theme was Woman, the 
orator thus happily delineates her influence. In com- 
Mentng on genius and its relation to woman, Mr. Giles 
stated that, from her sympathy, from her knowledge of 
the inner life, she could enter into and appreciate as man 
could not, those struggles of the spirit in which imag- 
inative minds had peculiar sufferings. She did much, 
likewise, to correct and purify genius, to guard it from 
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asperity of temper, to save it from that wreck of senti- 
ment which might entirely destroy it, amidst jarrings 
between the actual and the ideal. She lent her influence 
to the heart, and sending it up from thence a kindly fra- 
grance to the head, she preserved the freshness of intel- 
lect, and kept it from sharpness and irritation. She hin- 
dered genius from going into bitterness and mockery; 
for, by an ameliorating mediation between fancy and 
reality, she mitigated the irony to which genius, from its 
intensity of perception, was inclined. Woman was to 
genius what we might conceive Ophelia would have 
been to Hamlet, had Hamlet been less perplexed, or 
Ophelia less afflicted. 

Another and true picture of Woman.—In the same lec- 
Mr 


always friendly to womanhood 


ture, Giles observed that there was one power 


-and that was Religion. 





Sacred writ had given her ideal in the holiest of the 
Marys, whom it had made to smile with heavenly pity 
on the troubled earth; bringing out the life of the purest 


hear: into the light of the loveliest face; and blending 


with a celestial beauty, the fairest graces of the maid and 
mother. 


MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


Nore TO CoRRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted :—*To Ada,” “The Swiss Alp,” “To Henri- 
etta,” “ May Winds,” “Love, Love, pray, what is Love ’” 
“The Wreck of the Raft,” “The Blind Girl’s Song,” “A 
Mother's Grief.” 

“Brace at the Source of the Nile” we would publish 
with pleasure, were it not that the poem of Mrs. Hemans 
on the same theme, will make this seem an imitation 
We have other MSS. to notice next month. 

To “J. B.,” of Chestnut Grove, Geo., we answer, $20 
We suspect that few publications can boast of such sub- 
scribers as J. B. 

* M.,” at Hernando. Mi., is informed that the num 
for last year contained Mode! Cottages, and we can fur- 
nish that volume complete. We thank him for his kind 
letter, and are happy to find that the architectural por- 
tion of our work meets with his approbation. We 
publish fifty notices complimentary to our Model Cot- 


ers 


could 


tages 
Is there no humor in our poetical correspondents 
We should like to publish something a little different 


from our usual serious run of poetry 


nn pe IO 


EDITORS’ 


SONGS OF THE PEOPLE. No. 2. 
This very pretty publication must succeed 
tions are judicious, and the illustrations beautiful, and 
Twenty-eight of them are in this 


The selec- 


they are all original. 
number, among which are a portrait of General Scott 
and an admirable likeness of the late Francis Hopkin- 
son. The old song, “The Battle of the Kegs,” by Hop- 
kinson, will be found in this number. We have also re- 
ceived No. 3, equally meritorious as No. 2, containing 
eleven songs and twenty engravings. It will be recol- 
lected that one copy of this work and one copy of the 
Lady’s Book each one year, are sent on receipt of five 
dollars. 

CAMP LIFE OF A VOLUNTEER. 
& Co. This is “An account of a Campaign in Mexico; or, 
a Glimpse of Life in Camp—by ‘One who has seen the 
Elephant!” A very amusing book, and at the same 
time, one replete with incident. The volunteer certainly 
did see the huge animal, which no one will doubt after 
perusing this volume. He appears to have lost no op- 
portunity of seeing a whole herd. Some of the scenes 
are very affecting, and have quite a religious tendency. 
The sufferings and pleasures of a camp life are vividly 
portrayed. A very fine map of the baitle of Buena Vista 
accompanies the volume. 

THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM 
SHANDY, GENTLEMAN. Same publishers. Match- 
less Uncle Toby and admirable Corporal Trim—refresh- 
ing and rejuvenating is it to again see thy honest faces, 
(Darley has given them gloriously), to hold converse 
with ye, to listen to your moralizing, to weep with ye 
Thank you, gentle- 
men, for giving us, in these catch-penny days, so capital 
a republication. What a splendid artistis Darley! He 
has entered into the spirit of the work; and great credit 
is also due Messrs. Gilbert & Gihon, who have so well 
engraved his desigus. We are fust approaching the il- 
lustrated English works 


Grigg, Elliot 


over the fortunes of poor Lefevre! 


Zieber & Co. 


BOOK 


TABLE, 


LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE GIRONDISTS 
Harper & Brothers, New York. Lindsay & Blakiston, 
Philadelphia. The interest which every one takes in 
the history of the French Revolution, is heightened by 
this account of it from the eloquent pen of the French 
poet. Yet we must confess that, notwithstanding the air 
of romance with which the peculiar genius of Lamartine 
has led him to surround the actors in that bloody scene, 
we become sickened with its horrors, and sometimes lay 
aside the book in disgust. We gain, and 
are again compelled to resign the perusal 
the crimes of that terrible time, that we doubt whether 
France has yet expiated the selfishness, the profligacy, 
the barbarity, the impiety, the wholesale murders of the 
“Reign of Terror.” 

EWBANK’S HYDRAULICS AND MECHANICS. 
G. B. Zieber & Co., Philadelphia. Part 4. 
is equally pleasing to a person reading for amusement 
This number contains everything that 





return to it ¢ 
Such were 


“his work 


or instruction. 
can be said upon the subject of pumps, from the earliest 
ages down to the present time, with numerous engrav- 
ings. 

LIFE OF THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. By W. 
Gilmore Simms, Esq. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia. This is a very plea- 
sant and lively history of the noble and gallant Bayard, 
the “knight without fear and without reproach.” In 
reading his adventures, one almost fancies he is perus- 
ing some romance of chivairy, and expects to read of 
giants overcome, some dark magician foiled, and some 
benevolent fairy assisting the bold knight in his attempt 
to release his distressed damsel from their malignant 
power. The life of Bayard has also been written by 
Symphorien Champier and by Jaques de Mailles. The 
latter is the most curious and most interesting. There is 
no author.of the present day who would be more at 
home upon such a subject than Mr. Simms. 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Nos. 38, 
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39. 40 and 41. Same publishers. This splendid work 
will be completed very soon. It is certainly the most 
superb edition that has ever been published in this coun- 
try. The engravings alone must have cost the publish- 
ers an immense sum of money. 

ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF GENERAL SCOTT. 
jurgess, Stringer & Co., N York. Zieber & Co., Phila- 
delphia. No less than forty large engravings illustrate 
this work. It is, indeed, an illustrated work. The whole 
of Scott's career, from his receiving his commission down 
to the present time, is here given in a series of pictures, 
with letter press to illustrate. 

ESTHER DE MEDINA: OR, THE CRIMES OF 
LONDON. Same publishers. To sup full with horrors, 
book ; but with all that is horrible, an intensely 


read this 


resting story is told. We do not say that it Is quite 


the same variety of incident, while the plot is nearly 
is intricate 


TALES FROM HISTORY 


By Agnes Strickland 


Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. This excellent writer 
yas unbent her great mind in a series of stories intended 
to impart instruction and amusement to youth, and we 
mas she succeeded in hertask. The tales are all founded 
his i i ded to « a taste in the 
( i tk lotr lhe book 
N ‘ we I er y i 
Messrs. ¢ 3s We « ime li »all who iV chil- 


A SUMMER IN SCOTLAND. By Rev. Jacob Ab- 
ot. Harper & Brothers, New York. Lindsay & Blak- 





ston, Philadelphia. A very pleasant, chatty book, upon 
a country not often troubled by tourists trom this part 
of the globe. The writer says, in his preface—* The 


work does not pretend to give a geographical, historical 





or statistical account of Scotland, but only a simple nar- 
ration of the adventures of a traveler, rambling in a ro- 
mantic country in search of recreation and enjoyment 
alone.” The aythor need make no apology; he has 
given the public an amusing and pleasant book, written 

1 an easy and graceful style, and which will be gladly 
welcomed by many here who feel an interest in this 
romantic country. The work contains six as pretty en- 
gravings on wood as we have ever seen. One of them 
looks very like our own mountain scenery—the ascent 
of the Catskill mountain. 

GENERAL SCOTT AND HIS STAFF. Grigg, El- 
ot & Co. This work contains memoirs of Generals 
Scott, Twiggs, Sintth, Quitman, Shields, Pillow, Lane, Cad- 
walader, Patterson and Pierce— Colonels Childs, Riley, 


Harney. Butler, and other distinguished officers attached io 


General Scotts Army Together with nm s of General 
Kearney, Col. Doniphan, Col. Fremont, and other officers 
distinguished in the Conquest of California and New 


7 


Mexico Inte rspersed with numerous Anecdotes of the 


Mexican War, and Personal Adventures of the Officers. 
rhe illustrations are portraits of the principal oilicers, 
and views of battles and celebrated places 

GENERAL TAYLOR AND HiS STAFF. Same 
publishers. This volume contains memoirs of Generals 
Taylor, Worth, Wool and Butler—Colonels May, Cross, 
Clay, Hardin, Yell, Hays, and other distinguished officers 
atiached to General Taylor's Army. Interspersed with nu- 
merous Anecdotes of the Mexican War, and Personal Ad- 
ventures of the Officers. These titles so fully exhibit the 
contents of the works to which they respectively belong, 
that it is only necessary for us to say that the author has 
evidently bestowed much diligence upon the collection 
of his materials, and has exhibited such care, skill and 
imparuality, in the arrangement of those materials, as to 
produce two very instructive, interesting and acceptable 
books. Nor have the publishers been wanting in any- 


thing required of them. The books are well printed, 
handsomely illustrated, and neatly bound. 

We advise all of our friends who wish to peruse a 
short, graphic sketch of the lives and actions of most of 
the distinguished officers that have served, and are now 
engaged in the Mexican war, under Generals Taylor 
and Scott, to purchase these very interesting works 
Also, the very beautiful illustrated edition of Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy, Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim. The 
illustrations of Tristram Shandy are among the very best 
done in this country. These editions, just published by 
Grigg, Elliot & Co., are the only complete works of the 
kind that we have seen 

ADVENTURES IN MEXICO AND THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. By Geo. F. Ruxton, Esq.. Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, &c. Harper & Brothers, 
and Lindsay & Blakiston. From a personal knowledge 
of some of the places described by this writer, we can 


ttest to the general truth ess of his descriptions. His 


a 
style is unaffected and graphic. and with due allowance 





for his occasional exhibition of Eng prejudice, he has 


and entertaining 





given to the public a very readal 


} 





book 
We have recei ! from Messrs. Thomas, Cowperth- 
wall & Co ihe ‘ works :— 
rHith PRIMARY SCHOOL LADER. Nos. 1,2 and 
; By Wm. D. Swa Prine pal of th Mayhew Gram- 
mar School, Bosto Part Third is inte d for the first 
9 : 1¢ th 7 . r 
class in primary schdols, and for the lowest in grammar 
schools 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL READER—consisting of 
selections in Prose and Poetry, with exercises in Articula- 
tion—designed to follow the Primary School Reader, Part 


7 





hird. By the same author 

THE DISTRICT SCHOOL READER—or, Exercises 
in Reading and Speaking—designed for the highest classes 
in Public and Private Schools. By the same author 

A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE~or, the Analysis and Classifi- 
cation of Sentences and their Component Parts With Ii- 
lustrations and E cises adapted to the use of Schools By 
Samuel S. Greene, A. M., Principal of the Phillips Gram- 
mar School, Boston 

PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY—for the use of Schools 
and Families. By Edward Jarvis, M.D. 

WILMSEN’S READER; OR, THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND. A work which has long held the first rank 
in the celebrated schools of Prussia. Translated and 
adapted to the use of schools in the United States, by 
William Wells, Teacher of Modern Languages. Fifth 
American, from the one hundred and fiftieth German 





We have been particular in giving the full titles to 
these useful works, as we are anxious to disseminate 
among our numerous readers, a knowledge of the fact 
that these enterprising pubiishers have gone to a great 
expense in getting up these books for the use of schools 
and the public generally. The School Readers are in- 
teresting otherwise than as works of instruction, from 
the care which has been taken to select pleasant and 
instructive stories. Those in the District School Reader 
would please any age; they are selected with great 
judgment, and an especial eye to fitness. Wilmsen’s 
Reader is new to us. Jarvis’ Physiology our readers 
will be better acquainted with, as we intend to make 
frequent extracts from it for our department of “ Health.” 

JAMES THE SECOND; OR THE REVOLUTION 
OF 1688. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. Carey & Hart, 
Philadelphia. A semi-historical novel by the popular 
author of “ Rookwood” and “ Crichton ” Mr. Ainsworth’s 
style of novel writing is the intense; he interests you 
from the first, and it is impossible to break the charm 
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until the book is completed. “James the Second,” is a 


fair specimen of his style. It is the more interesting, as 
it has in portions of it the truth of history as its basis.— 
A novel by 
think of that, ye lovers of cheap literature 

THE BELLE OF THE FAMILY. By Mrs. Gray 


T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. A sweet, pretty novel by 


Ainsworth for twelve and a half cents! 


this charming authoress. One is sure to be pleased with 
one of Mrs. Gray’s novels. She never introduces mon- 
strosities. There is an every-day life, or rather a holiday- 
life about her works that is sure to please. She has 


written much, and written we 


May she continue to 
write 

THE PROSE 
Frederic H 
gave a hasty 


WRITERS OF GERMANY By 
Hedge. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. We 
We cannot 


do better now than to give a short extract from a notice 


notice of this work in our last 


} 


of it that lately appeared in the literary wor d 


“This is a useful and valuable work, and forms the 
best introduction to German prose literature in the En- 


glish langu We say this advisedly; and yet we 





may find s« ings to object to in it before we leave 
the consider Oo $s contents; although we may 
safely say the defects are venial, and easily to be reme- 
died ina re « \ while, they do not detract 
from the intrinsic value « the present voinume, as it 
stands. It may rest upon its own merits; and for which 
it deserves a place in the rary of every reader who 
takes any terest (and w man Or woman of culliva- 
tion does not, at this epoch ne ind tascinat- 
ing literature of the Germans—a literature second only 


to the English, for comprehensiveness, force, variety, 
and genuineness.” 

The book is greatly indebted to the publishers for the 
admirable dress they have given it; the beautiful design 
by Leuize, and the superb engravings by the best artists 
It is a worthy companion to the poetry of other countries. 
While upon this subject we extract from the same paper 
an account of the reception of one of this series in Lon- 
don. 

Witus’s Poems in Encianp. — The 
Gazette says of Carey & Hart's late 
very 


London Literary 
publication :—* A 
handsome specimen of Philadelphia paper, typo- 
graphy, and other embellishments, containing the poeti- 
eal effusions of Mr. Willis, may properly be introduced 
among the English works not unfit for public favor at 
any period, but peculiarly calculated to grace the era of 
Christmas. The talent of the American author is well- 
known on this side of the broad sea, but we ire inclined 
to think that few of our readers are prepared to find the 
variety, sweetness, and original tl ht 





ch are dis- 
played in this volume, many of the compositions in 
which are of the most pleasing, if not the most elevated 
order.” 

CHAMBERS’ MISCELLANY, No. 12. Zieber & Co., 
Philadelphia his number contains “History of Po- 
land,” “The Scottish Adventurers,” “A Visit to Shet- 
land,” “Story of Baron Trenck,” and “ Select Ballads.” 

DURANG’S TERPSICHORE. Turner & Fisher, Phil- 
adelphia Mr. Durang has shown a great deal of in- 





dustry in getting up this little work, illustrations of that 
delightful art of which he is so accomplished a teacher. 
It is full of engravings. 

CYCLOPEDIA OF MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
ANECDOTES, No. 1. By the Rev. K. Arvine, A. M 
With an introduction by Rev. George B. Cheever, D. D. 
Leavitt, Trow & Co., New York. G. B. Zieber, Phila- 
delphia. An excellent collection of aneedotes upon re- 
ligious and moral subjects well classified and arranged, 


and of sufficient length to be interesting. The design of 


the work is good, and it will meet with encouragment. 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


CHIT-CHAT FROM OUR FOREIGN PAPERS 

A Pretty Ipga.—At the conclusion of the banquet, 
the Queen, accompanied by her royal and distinguished 
guests, returned to the Green Drawing-room, where tea 
and coffee were served. In this apartment were five 
trees, between seven and eight feet high, placed in orna- 
mented stands; the trees being in imitation of fir, and the 
leaves frosted to resemble snow. Suspended trom the 


branches, were hundreds of elaborately ornamented 
baskets, boxes, &c., for presentation as Christmas gifts 
Each of these mimic trees was brilliantly illuminated 


M’Kay, Her 


Majesty’s piper, was in attendance, and performed at the 


with upwards of eighty wax lights. Mr 


commencement of the banquet, marching rou id the room 





as soon as the company had taken their seats at table, 
playing favourite Scottish airs 

A Rovat Hive.—Since the King and royal family have 
packed 


t 


returned to the Tuileries, this densely hive is 


filled in the following manner:—The King inhabits the 
royal and imperial state-rooms on the first floor: the 


(Wueen and the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, tozether with 


t} 


the little Duke of Wurtemburg. o« upy the ground floor, 


immediately under the royal apartments; Modame Ade- 


ude lodges on the ground floor of the Pav le I 

the Pring and Princess of Joinville « ipy t first 
floor o ie same e Duchess of O s and her 
ri t odge on e ground floor ot Pavilon 
Mars 1¢ Duke and Duchess of Nemours on the 
first loor—the second floor being reserved for the King 
and Queen of the Belgians, like a spare room in a private 


family. The Duke and Duchess of Montpensier are now 
removed to the first floor in a wing on the Rivoli side, 
above the guichet de [echelle Do not all these details 
savor truly of acitizen-king, who cannot afford a house 


for each of his children? 


- Two 


entirely new and somewhat novel departments have just 


New DEPARTMENTS IN THE Rovat HovsEno.ip 


been added to the household establishment of the sove- 





reign. One is called the “ Millinery and Dressmaki 


and the other the “ Artificial Florist Department.” Two 
female Parisian artistes have been imported to superin- 
tend the former, so that the dresses, &c., of her Majesty 
maker 


may be “made up at home.” The artificial flower 


has been in great request during the festive season at 
Windsor Castle in making bouquets for her Majesty and 
the infant Princesses, and ornamental nosegays for the 
royal table. It is considered that, by these new arrange- 
ments, a great saving will be effected in the expenditure 


of the Queen. 





Tue GARDENER AT WALMER.—We must not forget the 
garden, abounding in flowers not rare nor recherche, but 
rich, luxuriant, and abundant; and the pride of the lawn, 
a noble lime-tree, which the duke declares is the finest 
in the world, and which, just bursting into flower when 
we saw it, will now be flinging its luxuriant aroma far 
and wide. Still less rhust we forget the gardener—the 
duke’s own especial gardener, for so he certainly is-—a 
fine, portly, healthy, happy, handsome, elderly man. He 
was at the battle of Waterloo, and his regiment was dis- 
banded afterwards, and the duke, for reasons good doubt- 
less, proposed to him to take the situation of head gar- 
dener at Walmer. He demurred—as much as a true 
soldier could presume to do at the decree of his com- 
manding officer—for, by his own especial declaration, he 
did not know a moss-rose from a cabbage; but the duke 
was peremptory, and he could but obey orders. “ But 
“And like it” 
“ But suppose war were to break out, should 


“ Why, that would depend on 


now,” he said, “I get on pretty well.” 
*Oh, yes.” 
you be a soldier again?” 
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the duke; if he said I must go, of course I must.” “But 
how did you manage when you first came here?” “Why, 


as wellas I could; but I was rather awkward.” “ Per- 
haps you studied hard—read a good deal?” “ No,I didn’t 
read at all.” “ You looked about you then?” “Why, 


yes, I did “And you get on very well?” 
but I'm 


puzzle me 


“Why, yes; 
plagued sometimes; the names of the flowers 
* And the duke 
“Oh, I have him there, for he doesn’t know them 


sadly what does say to 
that? 
himself.” 

A New Visine Carpv.—I shall merely inform your 
fair readers of a new fashion for visiting-cards that has 
been started amongst the select few and is hardly likely 
These cards consist of a square of 


to get vulgarized 


, malachite, cornelian, or lapis-lazuli, on 





porphyry 


which the name is engraved, but are only 


house of intimate friends, and not at the porter’s, but in 
the hands of the footman of the person it is intended for. I 
must observe that with us a lady’s card is smaller than 
Were it of the 


which I saw the other day at your embassy, I can easily 


tleman’s size of Lady B—’s card, 


a ge 


understand that few fortunes, even in your rich island, 


could stand such an expense. Only one of our é/ézanties 
has thought fit to send round this new sort of card for 
her New- Year's visits— on which day everybody stays at 


their 





while their carriage visits ali acquaintance 
ar she intends purchasing them back at a cheap 


rate through the medium of the servants 


It is with great regret that we are obliged to disappoint 


ers as well as various gentlemen of the press, 





ol ing able to furnish them with the January and 
Fy iry numbers of the present volume. We have 
reprinted that portion of Miss Leslie’s novel that was 
published in the January, February and March numbers, 
and to those who have not received the numbers men- 
tioned, we will cheerfully send the republication of the 


novel At the same time we Wii quote some very favora- 
remarks upon our work, both trom letters and news- 
papers which we have lately received. 
I'he Editor of the “ People’s Forum” at Bucyrus, Ohio, 
all wish the full volume 





says—“ You are well aware t 
of so valuable and beautiful a work as the Lady’s Book.” 
“ We do not like to complain, and never do, about the 


loss of an exchange of the common order, but when, 


through the negligence of the Postmasters, or a mistake 
in the Publisher, we fail to receive ‘Godey,’ we get a 
little out of humor, for the truth is, our ‘ better half’? would 


rather go without breakfast every day in the month than 
miss the pleasure of examining the pages of the Lady’s 
Mag iZine, 


forward us the February No., as we did not receive one 


Will our friend Godey have the kindness to 


for that month.”"—Highland Messenger, Ashville, N. C. 
‘ “IT might 
manner say a great deal about your Book, 


The following is from a celebrated authoress. 





he sane 
which combines, in so happy a manner, the useful with 


ileresung 


The following is from the Editor of the “ Ancient Me- 
tropolis,” published at Chilicothe,O. “Your periodical 
really aud truly deserves patronage, and if I can further 
ils prospects (even aside from what I can do editorially) 


I will do it willingly 


The publisher of the Lady’s Book takes this opportu- 
nity to offer to the subscribers of his magazine, some 
from the many offered by the press, to its 
Hale. 


tesumonials, 
talented and amiable editress, Mrs 

Godey’s Lady’s Book for March is in the hands of its 
We are glad to understand that this favor- 
The fact that 
Mrs. Hale presides over its columns is an assurance that 


subscribers. 


tte periodical maintains its popularity 


left at the” 
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nothing in the slightest degree objectionable will ever be 
found there, and that the magazine may be safely put into 
the hands of readers of every description.”— Reading 
Journal, Pa 

Its TREasuRY.—‘“ Its new feature will be highly valued 
by all prizing monthly allowances of the fine gold of 
literature, in a form for presentation. —It must please the 
ladies, for whose special interest it is designed.”—Car- 
bondale Democrat, Pa. 

“If our country could boast a larger number of such 
Magazines, and the reading community could be induced 
to substitute them in the place of the empty and demoraliz- 
ing trash which is now so much in favor, it would be well 
indeed for the cause of morality and enlightened literary 
taste. 

“In the number before us we find much that does credit 
to the character of American literature.” — Old North 
Star, Elizabeth City, N. C 

“We have been somewhat familiar with the writings 
of its editor, Mrs. Hale, and can bear testimony to her 
ability and taste as a writer.”— Argus and Spectawr, 
Newport, N. H 

“'To say that the present number is equal to any of its 
predecessors, is cert ly saying enough; but in justice 
to its indefatigable editress, and also its publisher, we 
must say, we think it @ little better."—Montrose Democrat, 
Pa 

‘The Book not only excels all competition as a work 
of art; but, under the superintendence of the talented 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, it is tending to elevate and refine the 
American Female character beyond almost any other 


publication in country. — While we admire Mr. 
Godey’s great triumph in art, we must not forget her 


who is engaged in the highest duty of earth, shaping and 


our 


directing the immortal mind.”—Aalamazoo Gazette, Mich. 
Ovr Mezzotint Artist.—Offers have been made to 

the gentleman who is engaged exclusively by us for this 

his services for another establish- 





department, to e 


ment, but he was not te be bought. Fear of his great 


suceess has led to this step. He is pronounced the best 


engraver in mezzotint now in this country. We make 
no exception; and we shall now be enabled to give 
these beautiful engravings in a style far superior to any 
other publication, and we challenge our cotemporaries 


to a trial of skill. 


ORIGINAL DEsIGNS of a domestic nature, we shall be 
pleased to receive from some of our taiented subscribers, 
There 
Will not some of 


many of whom, we know, can design well. 
should not be more than two figures 


our friends try their skill? 





We are much obliged to our fair friends for the Va- 
Some of them were, indeed, beautiful. 
One of the prettiest that we have heard of, was that of a 


lentines sent us. 


gentleman, who called in the office on the 14th, and sub- 
scribed for the Lady’s Book and Lady’s Dollar News- 
paper, to be sent to a lady, and enclosed her the receipt. 

We ask attention to Mr. Oakford’s advertisement, on 
Mr. O.’s is 
The ladies 
He cer- 
tainly has the greatest variety to be found in any store 


the last page of the number for this month. 
the fashionable establishment of this city. 
will be pleased if they will give him a call. 


in Philadelphia. 


Would it not be as well for our exchange papers to 
add the name of the state to the name of the town, at the 
their respective papers? For instance, the 
it took us some good half hour 


head of 
Jackson Daily Patriot 
t particular Jackson that paper was 
the Greenfield Democrat. 





to find out at w 


published; so with 
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SPRING, 1848. 


No. 1. 











No. | Fine Bik. cloth Ladies’ riding Cap No. 5. Youth's Hat 

No 2 hild’s fancy beaver Hat No. 6. Youth’s Cap 

No. 3. Child’s Faneyv Braid Hat. No. 7. The Oakford Hat 
No. 4. Ladies’ riding Hat with plume No. 8. Paris style for Gent 


The above New Styles are prepared for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Charles Oakford Esq., at his fashionable estab- 
lishment No 103° t Street 
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THE POOR PEASANT BOY. 
MUSIC BY J. W. RUDD, 
AND AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED TO MISS HARRIET A. CHAPMAN 


PRESENTED TO GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK BY JULIAN CRAMER. 
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THE POOR PEASANT BOY. 
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poor Peasant Boy. Then pity, Oh pity, ’ a poor Peasant 
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Boy ! Then pity, Oh pity, a poor Peasant 
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I’m willing to labor, ’'m willing to toil, 
For fortune will ever on industry smile; 
There’s no living creature will deign to employ, 
A poor little orphan, a poor Peasant Boy. 

Then pity, oh pity, a poor Peasant Boy. 























